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three thousand Mexicans illegally 

cross the international border to seek 
work in the United States, chiefly on the 
rich, large-scale farms and ranches of the 
southwestern states of Texas, Arizona and 
California. There they lead a furtive, 
harrassed existence and are, as this article 
will show, mercilessly exploited by men 
to whom a sack of cotton or even a water- 
melon means more than the well-being of 
a field hand, especially a Mexican bare 
of protection. 

Along the Rio Grande River, which 
most of the year can easily be forded, the 
Mexican illegals call themselves “Espaldas 
Mojadas” (Wetbacks). In California, 
where there is no stream to cross and 
where much of the mountainous border 
is unmarked, not even by a single pole, 
and where the entry gates are flanked by 
cyclone fences, the descriptive term 
“Alambristas” (Wirejumpers) is applied. 

Nationally, the illicit migrants are 
known as “Wetbacks,” a name so common 
that even the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor, which studied the im- 
pact of the illegals upon the southwest, 
found it convenient to drop the quotation 
marks. 

The “Wetback” problem had its begin- 
ning during World War II. With much of 
this country’s migratory labor force called 
into the armed services or at work in the 
better-paying war plants, the government 
was faced with an agricultural labor short- 
age. To harvest the crops it began, by 
treaty with our neighbor to the south, 
the importation of Mexican nationals. 

It may be well at this point to briefly 
discuss the treaty which has, with several 
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modifications, been repeatedly renewed, 
the last time in the early summer of 1951. 

The federal government, through the 
U. S. Employment Service, signs contracts 
with either large-scale growers or grower 
corporations for the hiring and maintain- 
ance of the legal Mexican nationals, the 
contract workers. Up until the last re- 
newal of the international treaty the Mex- 
icans, who were selected at processing 
centers inside Mexico, were brought to 
the United States and returned to the 
centers by the growers at their own ex- 
pense. But the 1951 renewal, written by 
the congressional representatives of the 
growers, now makes the U. S. government 
pay the cost of transporting the contract 
workers to distribution points in this 
country. The federal government also 
pays for the return of the Mexicans to 
their processing centers. Thus the treaty, 
which was bad enough in the first place, 
is now worse. Native labor, which has 
often been replaced by the contract 
workers, has to, along with all other tax- 
payers, subsidize the importation of cheap 
labor. 

Under the provisions of the “Bracero” 
(fieldworker) pact, as the treaty is known 
along the border, the Mexican nationals 
are guaranteed decent shelter, sanitary 
facilities, three meals a day (for which 
they are charged $1.75), wages for work 
performed, 75% employment of all work 
days, medical care, wages at the prevail- 
ing rate. The pact also states that the 
braceros shall not be employed in areas 
where they will be discriminated against 
because of “nationality or race.” 

Each of these guarantees has systema- 
tically been abused. In many areas the 
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pattern is 9 or 10 hours work for 8 hours 
pay, poor sanitary facilities and food, no 
medical care, work outside the contract 
(that is, doing bricklaying for cotton- 
thinning wages), and employment in 
discriminatory sections. For a while Mex- 
ico excluded Texas from the contract 
because of the rank treatment received 
by its nationals in that state. U. S. pres- 
sure, stemming from the growers, re- 
versed Mexico’s position and Texas is 
now free to receive and mistreat, as usual, 
the braceros. Throughout the southwest 
the treatment of contract workers by 
employers has been so callous that 25% 
of the braceros have run away to become 
“Wetbacks,” having lost their legal stand- 
ing when they left their place of work. 

Up until 1944 the Immigration Depart- 
ment’s Border Patrol, which now has only 
900 men to guard the 1600 mile border 
between Brownsville, Texas and the 
Pacific Ocean, had relatively little work. 
During a year it deported or permitted 
voluntary departure of about 10,000 Mex- 
ican illegals a year. But in 1944 the flood 
began to roll. It mounted to an all-time 
high of 500,000 apprehensions in 1950 and 
this year the number is expected to double. 

A million illegal entries does not mean 
a million persons; I know some Mexicans 
who have come into this country at least 
40 times. The Border Patrol no longer 
follows written procedure of interrogating 
and making a record of each illegal caught. 
“We just apprehend and return,” a Patrol 
chief told me. And while no one has really 
figured out the ratio of entries to appre- 
hensions, the Border Patrol thinks it now 
is running at two entries for one 
apprehension. 

A striking number of illicit entrants 
have been and are being smuggled across 
the line, for a price ranging from $5 to 
$100 a head. Some of the smugglers have 
brought more than 300 men into this 
country, utilizing every devious means 
imaginable. On some occasions the “Wet- 
backs” are guided to an isolated road, 
where they are met by trucks which 
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bring them to the large ranches. A pop- 
ular manner of obtaining “Wetbacks” in 
the southwest is to pay a “head tax” toa 
contractor for them—so much per man 
delivered. 

Of the estimated one million farm 
workers in the U. S., half that number 
are Mexican nationals. Of this 500,000, 
four-fifths, or 400,000 are “Wetbacks.” 
The other 100,000 are contract workers. 

Many of the now-contract workers are 
ex-“Wets.” They were “dried up,” made 
legal, in a shameful process deplored and 
bitterly criticized by the President’s Com- 
mission. They were, in many cases, simply 
brought down to the border in the trucks 
of their employers, walked across the 
line, had their names signed to a paper 
and strolled back into the United States 
as legals. 

In an effort to stem the floodtide of 
illegals, the U. S. and Mexico agreed that 
voluntary departure on the part of the 
“Wetbacks” would give them a high pri- 
ority on the list of Mexicans in Mexico 
waiting for contracts. It did not mean 
instant legalization. Thus, while the U. S. 
officially fights illicit entries it inferenti- 
ally sanctions them by establishing pre- 
ferential legalization for ‘“Wetbacks.” 
What other way can the Mexican people 
interpret this except to mean, in actual 
practice, that if they steal into the U. S. 
and find employment they may hasten the 
day when they will receive a contract. 

Every abuse suffered by the contract 
workers is a hundred times multiplied 
and intensified in the case of the “Wet- 
backs.” In Texas they work for 15 and 
25 cents an hour. In California’s lush 
Imperial Valley, where the prevailing 
wage is 60 cents an hour, the illegals 
receive half that much and there have 
been numerous cases of ‘“Wetbacks” 
working for as little as $3.00 a week. 
Very often they have to cook their own 
food and since they dare not go to town 
they purchase groceries from their em- 
ployer—at exorbitant prices. Sleeping and 
sanitary facilities are often so primitive 
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as to defy the imagination of anyone who 
did not go through the “Grapes of Wrath” 
period with the migratory workers or has 
not lived around the illegals. 

The President’s Commission was told 
by the Deputy Labor Commissioner in 
El Centro: “The plight of the Wetbacks 
I consider very serious there because the 
majority of them live on the ditch banks 
or in shed housing which is very, very 
poor ...I have seen lots cleaner and 
better chicken houses for chickens than 
I have seen for human beings in the 
Imperial Valley.” 

Typical “Wetback” conditions in San 
Diego County were described in testi- 
mony given by a produce farmer before a 
deputy state labor commissioner. “No, I 
don’t furnish any board for those Wets. 
I don’t furnish any sleeping accommoda- 
tions, no beds. They can sleep where they 
want to. I don’t ask these Wets to come 
to work for us. They come in droves and 
we hire them.” The sanitary facilities 
provided by this man for a large crew of 
field hands were a three-hole outdoor 
toilet and a cold water standpipe for 
outdoor showers. 

Sometimes, even, the growers provide 
no sleeping facilities at all, let alone meals, 
medical care, etc. On the Highline Canal, 
in the Imperial Valley, I found a group of 
thatched huts used by the illegals. The 
huts were held together with carrot-bind- 
ing wire from the big Valley farms. Drink- 
ing water came from the canal, so did the 
water for bathing purposes. The water, 
needless to say, was far from purified; 
it was insect-ridden and muddy. 

Not only are the illegals paid far less 
than the contract workers but in a strik- 
ing number of cases they are not paid at 
all. When the work is done the grower 
simply phones the Border Patrol that 
“some Wets are loitering around here and 
you’d better come down and remove them.” 

The Patrol, whose sympathies are at 
least equally with the illegals, sometimes 
insists upon the Mexicans receiving their 
wages before removing them. But despite 
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this gesture of fair play it is no exagger- 
ation to say that hundreds of aliens, per- 
haps thousands, are defrauded each 
month by unscrupulous growers. “The 
scheme has reached racket proportions in 
some sections of San Diego and Imperial 
Counties,” said Deputy Labor Commis- 
sioner Stanley Gue. “There is a deliberate 
conspiracy to swindle aliens of their 
wages.” 

Gue collects thousands of dollars each 
year for defrauded aliens, but most of 
the illegals do not know that by reporting 
to the nearest Mexican consul they can 
recover their wages. Leading a furtive 
existence, the “Wetbacks” are afraid to 
complain to the local police. To do so 
means instant expulsion from the country, 
unless they become—an unlikely instance 
in such cases—involved in an unpredict- 
able periodic “drying up” process. The 
President’s Commission reported: “In the 
hands of employers inclined to make use 
of the Wetback’s disabilities, the result 
is virtually peonage.” 

The Immigration Department and Bor- 
der Patrol officials would, they told me, 
like nothing better than to enforce the 
law. But they are, in the main, pretty 
helpless. On one hand they can do nothing 
to an employer who breaks the law by 
hiring ‘“Wetbacks” except to remove his 
contract workers as well as the illegals. 
A provision making it a felony for an 
employer to hire an illegal was stricken 
from the congressional bill which ex- 
tended the Agricultural Act under which 
the Mexican nationals are imported for 
farm work. 

The lack of adequate enforcement 
power is almost as frustrating to the 
Border Patrol as the pressure applied 
upon it from the growers and their con- 
gressional friends. Time after time the 
Patrol has been “held back” from raiding 
farms and ranches employing large num- 
bers of illegals. 

In El Paso, Texas, in 1948, there oc- 
curred the infamous “October Incident,” 
an affair which rankled and wounded the 
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pride of the hard-working, honest patrol- 
men. Immediately following a campaign 
visit by President Truman, during which 
time he held conferences with cotton 
growers and congressmen from Texas and 
New Mexico, the Patrol turned its back 
upon the Rio Grande for 48 hours while 
more than 7,000 illegals poured across the 
line. This shameful episode was followed 
by a still more sordid practice: the “Wet- 
backs” were arrested by local officials 
and “paroled” to the growers. 

The terms “Wetbacks” and “Factories 
in the fields” go hand in hand. For it is 
on the large-scale, intensely cultivated 
lands that “Wetbackism” thrives. On 
these rich farms and ranches, many of 
them owned by absentee big business 
interests, toil the illegals, alien sweatshop 
workers. Less than 2% of the nation’s 
farmers (producing less than one-tenth 
the value of the national farm output) 
employ migratory labor to any degree— 
and within that 2% are the great cotton, 
fruit, vegetable and truck farms and 
ranches in the southwest which exploit 
the aliens. 

Why do the Mexican nationals travel 
as much as 1500 miles on foot, almost 
starving along the way (and passing 
hundreds who have died on the north- 
ward trek) to steal into this country? The 
answer lies in two words—push and pull. 

The illegals are pushed north by the 
high unemployment in Mexico and their 
poverty. A few simple figures tell the 
story of poverty. In 1949 the per capita 
income of the U. S. was $1453; of Mexico, 
$144. The cost of living index, based on 
100% for 1939, rose in the U. S. to 171; 
in Mexico to 354. In December of 1947, 
farm wages in northern Mexico were 
about $1.10 a day. Two years later infla- 
tion had brought that figure down to 60 
cents. Today, in the interior, many field 
workers are averaging 40 cents a day, 
U. S. money. 

One U. S. dollar brings 8.65 pesos. If 
an illegal can return to Mexico with 100 
U. S. dollars he will have 865 pesos, a 
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big sum for the average farmhand or 
industrial worker in the interior. 

The biggest economic expansion in 
Mexico has been in the north, along the 
border, and armies of men from the 
interior have flocked there. The overflow 
has, through sheer physical necessity and 
geographical nearness, spilled into the U.S. 

The “pull” is equally important. Grow- 
ers’ agents circulate through the towns 
of the interior, telling of job opportunities, 
big pay, decent treatment, etc. As an 
official of a southwestern state told me: 
“The growers want cheap labor and lots 
of it; they want hard-working, docile 
stoop labor they can hire in a minute and 
fire in a minute. American labor is too 
damn independent and union-conscious 
for them.” 

The process by which “Wetbacks” are 
selected by the agents for employment is 
often a degrading one. Gladwin Hill, who 
made a study of “Wetbacks” for the New 
York Times, wrote: “They filed through 
a small doorway of the Casa del Pueblo 
(community center) where an American 
growers’ representative shakes hands 
with each one and sometimes pats a 
worker on the shoulder, in ostensible 
cordiality. Both gestures are calculated 
to ascertain their strength and fitness as 
farmhands. 

“Simultaneously, the agent sizes them 
up at a glance, summarily rejecting the 
men who appear too young or too old, 
too urban, or too paunch for ‘stoop’ labor, 
alcoholics and other uncompromising 
candidates.” 

What has been the impact of contract 
and “Wetback” labor upon the south- 
western states? They have lowered wages 
wherever they have been employed in 
force. The President’s Commission pre- 
sented these statistics in its report: when 
California had 63% of the contract Mex- 
icans in 1945, cotton wages went up 136%. 
Texas, which was then barred from the 
contract, raised wages 236%. But in 1949 
California, with only 8% of the braceros, 
raised cotton wages 15% while Texas, 
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with 46% of the contract workers, low- 
ered wages 11%. 

The correlation between wages and 
“Wetbacks” intensity is even more strik- 
ing. The President’s Commission con- 
cluded that: “The Imperial Valley, with 
its large Wetback traffic, represents a 
substantial contradiction to an otherwise 
consistent general tendency for farm 
wages to improve toward the west.” 

In California’s Imperial Valley the pre- 
vailing wage is 60 cents an hour. But in 
the San Joaquin Valley, 400 miles north, 
and where the work is less difficult, wages 
are from 25 to 40 cents an hour higher. 
Why? Because few “Wetbacks” are em- 
ployed there. 

Although contract workers were sup- 
posed to be given the wages paid native 
labor, the opposite has become the fact. 
Native labor has to work for what is now 
paid to contract workers. The result has 
been a deterioration of conditions among 
the native labor in the southwest, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are 
Mexican-Americans. Since the advent of 
“Wetbackism” in the Imperial Valley, the 
slogan of the Mexican-Americans there is 
“Mucho trabajo, poco dinero” {A lot of 
work for a little money). Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of Mexican-American 
field workers have had to pull up stakes, 
leave the little homes it took them years 
to build and pay for, and become migra- 
tory workers themselves. And with the 
wide usage of illegals, most native labor 
in the southwest now finds itself largely 
unemployed. 

The “Wetbacks” depress the conditions 
of all native “local” and migratory agri- 
cultural workers. The President’s Com- 
mission declared: “Where the wetback 
makes up the major proportion of the 
seasonal and migratory work force, vir- 
tually no housing, sanitary facilities, or 
other conditions of civilized living are 
supplied.” 

Trade unions in the “Wetback” areas 
suffer heavily. Not only have the illegals 
been employed on the farms but in pack- 
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ing sheds, construction work, restaurants, 
garnering, etc. They drive trucks, load 
box cars, wash clothes—even baby sit! 
Hundreds have gone north to work in the 
auto factories and steel mills of Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. Once established, they 
seek to have their families join them. 

The illegals’ incidence of crime is very 
low, contrary to some stories. (I make 
this statement from the records I ex- 
amined in several law enforcement of- 
fices). The illegals are ambitious, hard- 
working, honest, talented, courageous and 
sincere. They possess every trait for 
which we honor the pioneers of American 
history. The self-sacrifice and the hard- 
ship many have endured to enter this 
country and find work is incredible and 
rank with the greatest sagas of our 
frontiersmen. 

The secretary of the San Diego Feder- 
ated Trades and Labor Council told me: 
“Our number one job is to stop building 
contractors from hiring starvation-wage 
wetbacks instead of men from the build- 
ing trades unions. We have found wet- 
backs working in building trades for as 
low as 45 cents an hour, displacing union 
men who get up to eight times that much.” 

According to the President’s Commis- 
sion, the “Wetback” areas are the sickest 
in the southwest. The Imperial Valley is 
a good example. Its infant death rate 
from diarrhea, enteritis and dysentary is 
12.9% compared to 1.8% for the state. 
The infant mortality rate in the U. S. at 
large in 1948 was 32, in California 28, 
and in the Imperial Valley 56.2. (These 
figures are the number of deaths under 
one year of age per 1,000 live births). 

Dr. C. R. Kroeger, Imperial County 
Health Officer and a stern foe of “Wet- 
back” exploitation told me that in the 
U. S. epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis 
constitutes 4% of all meningitis; in the 
Imperial Valley, 20%. 

An alarming number of aliens have TB, 
said Dr. Kroeger. He went on to say that 
“Contagious disease has a definite eco- 
nomic aspect. Every unrecognized case 
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of tuberculosis can produce from a mini- 
mum one case to as many as 15 active 
cases—the average is five. To complete 
treatment of an active case costs $10,000. 
There are 1.2 active cases of TB per 1000 
of our Mexican aliens and if only 250,000 
Mexican nationals are working in the 
U. S. at present, it means 300 active cases 
infiltrating our public and producing 
ultimately a minimum of 1500 active cases 
in our resident population. Fifteen hun- 
dred cases multiplied by $10,000 means 
$15,000,000 of U. S. taxpayers money.” 

The syphillis rate of Mexicalli, accord- 
ing to an unselected survey, is four times 
the U. S. rate, so it can be assumed that 
the illegals carry with them a high po- 
tential of infection, since Mexicalli is 
right across the border from the Imperial. 

The position of the illegals is so un- 
tenable as to keep them away from doc- 
tors until close to death. To visit a doctor 
means to be shut up in a detention center 
or returned to the interior of Mexico by 
plane. This fact, plus the breakdown of 
economic and living conditions caused by 
“Wetback” exploitation explains the high 
rate of sickness in “Wetback” areas. 

Lastly, the floodtide of ““Wetbacks” has 
seriously curbed the cultural advancement 
of the Mexican-Americans and has 
blocked their path to integration into 
American life. In “Wetback” areas, the 
Mexican-Americans have been severed 
from the American mainland by the sea 
of illegals and turned back into cultural 
islands again. 

Mexico, as well as the U. S., has suf- 
fered heavily from the “Wetback” prob- 
lem. The Mexican slums along the border 
have multiplied tenfold in the last few 
years. Mexicalli’s “Nuevo Pueblo” slum 
is now one of the most horrible on the 
continent. The Mexican communities, 
faced by the two-way traffic of their 
people passing through to the U. S. and 
being returned, have no funds to feed the 
hungry or shelter the homeless. 
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Mexican public opinion is strongly op- 
posed to “Wetbackism.” J. S. Castillo, 
publisher and editor of El Regional of 
Mexicalli said: “A law making it a crime 
for a farmer to hire a person who had 
entered the United States illegally would 
stop this illicit movement and the smug- 
gling of aliens.” 

Manuel Acosta Mesa, one of northern 
Mexico’s most noted journalists, told me: 
“The whole thing is a terrible shame. We 
are against it—but we are helpless to 
halt it. It is up to you.” 

Mr. Mesa, incidentally, was expelled 
from the U. S. because he had written a 
series of articles exposing the exploitation 
of the illegals. He had gathered the in- 
formation first hand. 

This, then, in a nutshell, is the story of 
our gravest migratory labor problem 
since Grapes of Wrath days. It is a 
sordid story of what large-scale exploita- 
tion can do to an entire area. And the 
story is not complete. Reports are coming 
in that “Wetbacks” and “Wetback” con- 
ditions are spreading north, into the cen- 
tral Valley of California, into southern 
Colorado, into the Pacific northwest. 

Unless solved soon, the bitter fruits of 
“Wetbackism” will make the Grapes of 
Wrath taste sweet by comparison. 










































shows that at one time this eternal 
people was persecuted because of the 
Church’s religious fanaticism. Stubbornly 
and persistently, Jews refused to forsake 
their faith and accept Jesus as Lord or 
Savior. Chapter after chapter is stained 
with Jewish blood. The Inquisition sought 
to stamp out by force what it considered 
to be religious heresy. Countless stories 
have come down about Jewish martyrs 
at the stake who defied all the engines of 
torture simply because they had an un- 
wavering loyalty to Judaism. 

In the nineteenth century a new name 
for an old hatred arose—Anti-Semitism. 
Jews were virulently opposed not on 
account of their religion but of their race. 
They were thought to be Semites. With all 
the trappings of truth, the new movement 
against the Jews wrapped itself in a sci- 
entific cloak. Anti-Semites charged that 
Jews were an inferior race and should 
not be given the full rights of citizenship 
in a nation composed mostly of Aryans. 
They developed the myth of “the typical 
Jew” who was disgustingly caricatured 
by artists, cartoonists, and penmen diabol- 
ically ingenious. Hitler exploited this 
myth of the typical Jew to its fullest 
extent. Recall the Goebbels propaganda 
about the hook-nose, thick-lipped, avari- 
cious Jew . . . the usurious Shylock ... 
the loud, clannish, ostentatious displayer 
of newly acquired riches . . . the sharpster 
living on his wits . . . the middleman .. . 
the parasite .. . the luftmensch .... 


= HIsTorY of the Jews ever written 





These slanders became identified by the 
Nazis as typical Jewish characteristics. 
Our detractors dinned them into the con- 
sciousness of 


unsuspecting Christians. 
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By RICHARD C. HERTZ 


Even some Jews became contaminated 
with this overpowering poison of self- 
hate. Many of them heard the slanders so 
often that they began to believe them. 
That was the greatest tragedy of all, for 
when a man begins to think ill of himself, 
he can never stand up to the world. He 
is done for! 

Anthropologists have written volumes 
of scientific studies refuting the preposter- 
ous race theories of the Anti-Semites. 
They cite pigmentation, configuration of 
the head, hair, lips and other anthropo- 
logical criteria. The social psychologists 
have studied the charges of clannishness 
and ostentation. They understand that 
these are manifestations of Jewish inse- 
curity brought on by the world’s hostility 
and coupled with a longing for signifi- 
cance in the face of social frustration. 
Historians have studied the role of the 
Jew in economic affairs. They understand 
that Jews developed commercial acumen 
simply out of sheer necessity for survival. 
Prevented by the medieval feudal system 
from holding land or entering the trade 
guilds, they became barterers and lenders 
at the very time that the rise of the mo- 
dern nation-state needed middlemen to 
provide capital and facilitate the free flow 
of goods and services. Here in the New 
World their hard work, daring imagina- 
tion, and intense fidelity were the very 
qualities needed by the expanding Amer- 
ican frontier. But once again economic 
prejudices prevented Jews from entering 
certain fields of endeavor. Jews were 
herded into particular economic areas 
without their consent, while other pro- 
scribed pastures were hermetically sealed 
off from them. 
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Despite the fact that anthropologists 
and psychologists and historians can dem- 
onstrate scientifically that these so-called 
typical Jewish characteristics are either 
made of whole cloth or are the conse- 
quence of historical injustices, the myth 
of the typical Jew has persisted. We miss 
the point entirely, however, when we 
insist there are no typical Jewish char- 
acteristics at all. Blubbering about “Jews 
are just like any other people—only more 
so!” merely begs the question. 

There are typical Jewish characteristics, 
only not the ones most people usually 
imagine. These characteristics are not to 
be found in all who are born Jews but in 
nearly all who profess their affiliation and 
certainly in all who are what Sartre has 
termed “authentic Jews.” 


Attachment to Learning 


The first typical characteristic is the 
Jew’s attachment to learning. The beau 
ideal, the honored man in Judaism, has 
always been the man of learning rather 
than the military leader or the politician 
or the rich. In Jewish tradition the title 
of talmud hochom, a disciple of the wise, 
represented the ultimate in social appre- 
ciation and recognition. The homeless and 
driven Jew was forced by his enemies to 
become a despised huckster of material 
goods. In such a world he discovered by 
harsh experience that learning was the 
only merchandize of enduring value. It 
could neither be lost nor stolen nor 
snatched by violence. The proverb “learn- 
ing is the best merchandize” has been a 
saying on the lips of Jewish folk since 
Talmudic times. Hillel once said, “He who 
does not seek to acquire wisdom forfeits 
his life.” In Judaism the ideal of being, 
learning, was a religious virtue. Lo am 
ha-aretz hasid. “An ignorant man cannot 
be pious.” 

With the breakdown of ghetto life after 
the French Revolution and the weaning 
away of Jewish intellectuals from exclu- 
sively Jewish circles, the Jew’s attach- 
ment to learning shifted to secular and 
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general areas of knowledge. But modern 
Jews have not forgotten their ancestors’ 
attachment to learning. Today they re- 
gard it a primary obligation to give their 
children the best education possible, to 
send them to the most modern schools, 
to expose them to the noblest cultural 
influences calculated to develop character, 
to prepare them with the finest mental 
tools for making a livelihood. It is no 
accident that Jews have gravitated to the 
professions requiring advanced post-grad- 
uate studies. Jews carried on their schools 
and educated their little ones to read and 
write at a time when kings and princes 
had to sign their names with an “X.” The 
synagogue was the school-house and the 
custodian of learning. The Jew who had 
no education was an uncultured unlet- 
tered boor—an am ha-aretz, a man of the 
dumb earth, a peasant at the bottom of 
society. 

Through centuries of vicissitudes, at- 
tachment to learning has become a typical 
characteristic of the Jews—down to this 
very day. 


Aversion to Violence 


The second characteristic typically 
Jewish is aversion to violence. The gentle 
Hillel once counselled our people, “Be of 
the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and 
pursuing it.” Peace as a social ideal goes 
back to prophetic times. When the pro- 
phets of Israel preached their message of 
universalism and spoke about the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
they were actually saying that when men 
act as brothers and treat each other as 
brothers, there will be peace. Throughout 
the centuries Jews maintained and af- 
firmed their devotion to the ideal of peace. 
The classic hope of the synagogue is the 
cherished prayer, “Grant us peace, Thy 
most precious gift, and enable Israel to be 
a messenger of peace unto the peoples of 
the earth... .” 

But the teachers of Judaism recognized 
that the achievement of peace requires a 
type of social order from which the basic 
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causes of group friction have been re- 
moved. Peace is the by-product of justice. 
The Talmud says, “The sword comes into 
the world because of justice being de- 
layed, because of justice being perverted 
and because of those who render wrong 
decisions (averting justice).” In Judaism 
the world movement for peace is there- 
fore coupled with the movement for social 
justice. For as Hillel said, “He who in- 
creases justice increases peace.” 


With the emergence of the modern 
nation-state and the emancipation of 
Jewry in western countries, Jews have 
shared with their fellow citizens in all of 
the responsibilities of national defense. 
Jewish boys who served our country in 
time of war earned a distinguished record 
in the fight for human freedom. There is 
also pride in the Jew’s continuing ferment 
of dissatisfaction with a world which must 
periodically sacrifice the flower of its 
youth in the mad self-destruction of war. 
Jewish idealism for peace makes a power- 
ful impact upon the Jew of today. He is 
taught the ways of peace from earliest 
childhood. Jewish literature in the Bible, 
the Talmud, and Rabbinics is full of 
affirmations exalting the ideal of peace 
and aversion to violence. 


In thinking of typical Jewish character- 
istics, let this glorious ideal given the 
world by ancient Israel not be forgotten! 
Nothing is more desperately needed today 
than this message. The world has risked 
much for war. Let it risk as much for 
peace! That thought is typically Jewish. 


Humanitarian Concern for 
Fellow-Jews 


The third noble characteristic of Jews 
is their humanitarian concern with their 
fellow-Jews. Back in 1654, when a narrow- 
minded, bigoted Dutchman named Peter 
Stuyvesant was governor of the Dutch 
colony of New Amsterdam, twenty-three 
refugee Jews sought to be admitted as 
colonists. Stuyvesant stipulated one con- 
dition: these Jews were never to become 
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a burden on the non-Jewish population 
and were always to take care of their own 
poor. The Jews accepted that condition 
with alacrity because they had a tradition 
deeply ingrained within them of human- 
itarian concern for their fellow-Jews. And 
the Jews of America have never gone 
back on their word. 

Since prophetic times charity has been 
the corner-stone of Jewish life. Charity 
was not considered a crumb to be thrown 
to the needy. Two Hebrew expressions 
are usually translated by the English 
word “charity:” the Biblical word zed- 
akah and the Talmudic phrase gemilath 
hasodim. Zedakah comes from the He- 
brew root meaning “justice” or “right- 
eousness.” Gemilath hasodim means “per- 
forming acts of loving-kindness.” No word 
in the English language exactly conveys 
the full implication of either Hebrew 
expression. Basic to zedakah are religious, 
social, and ethical implications fundamen- 
tal to human relations. The Jewish tra- 
dition is that the poor have rights and the 
rich have obligations. From zedakah de- 
veloped the concept of gemilath hasodim, 
which the rabbis of the Talmud declared 
to be fundamental in the social order. 
“Upon three great principles is the world 
established,” they said, “upon Torah 
(learning), upon Avodah (religious serv- 
ices or worship), and upon Gemilath 
Hasodim (acts of charitable loving 
kindness) .” 

Modern times have witnessed a glorious 
chapter written in the history of Jewish 
charity. The Jewish community of Amer- 
ica has erected great social institutions 
—hospitals, orphanages, old folks homes, 
and many other benevolent institutions— 
to take care of those whom ancient Scrip- 
ture singled out for special protection: 
“the widowed and the orphaned, the poor 
and the stranger within thy gates .. .” 
The present generation of American 
Jewry developed a technique of collecting 
charity wholly unprecedented in private 
philanthropy. How else could the remnant 
of Israel be redeemed from the prison 
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camps of Europe except that they could 
count on one typical Jewish characteristic 
—Jews know how to give! 


Integrity of Family Relationships 


The fourth characteristic has become 
so closely identified with Jews that it is 
typical: the moral integrity of family 
relationships in the home. 


In many ways the greatest source of 
Jewish strength is the home. Many of the 
influences most lasting in life are im- 
planted in early childhood. During long 
centuries of Jewish suffering, the Jewish 
home became the one place in which the 
Jew could find dignity as a human being 
and peace in the midst of trouble. How- 
ever the world treated him outside, how- 
ever crushed he was elsewhere, in his 
own home the Jew straightened his back 
and stood erect as a man and a son of God. 


Heine once wrote: “The Jewish home 
was a heaven of rest from the storms that 
reached round the very gates of the 
Ghetto and made a fairy palace in which 
the bespattered objects of the mob’s de- 
rision threw off their garb of shame and 
assumed the royal attire of free men. The 
home was the place where the Jew was 
at his best ... In the home he was himself!” 


But the Jew’s home was rarely his 
“castle.” It was something far higher—his 
sanctuary. In a special sense Judaism is 
a religion of the home. Many beautiful 
customs center about the home which not 
only teach our children the meaning of 
Judaism in terms of their own experience 
but also add color and warmth, joy and 
beauty. 


To a greatly underestimated degree, 
Jewish life was preserved by the Jewish 
home. The result was that the Jewish 
family was drawn closer together. Here 
was the unit of solidarity and survival. 
High standards of morality brought dig- 
nity to the Jewish family. Fidelity 
brought purity. While occasionally there 
were instances to the contrary, the moral 
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integrity of family relationships in the 
home make this a typical Jewish charac- 
teristic of which Jews can be rightfully 
proud! 


The Ideal of Religious Devotion 


The fifth typical Jewish characteristic 
has never failed the Jew in the long 
bitter centuries—his devotion to the re- 
ligion of Judaism. Whatever calamity 
befell him, the Jew’s religious faith sus- 
tained him. His ethical standards upheld 
him. 

Some may think it strange to label 
religious devotion a typical characteristic 
of the Jew when so many people are 
apparently irreligious or at least indiffer- 
ent to religious values. Obviously, not all 
modern Jews are religious. Yet they are 
more religious than they think. 


Some people throw away a bushel of 
truth because it contains a grain of error, 
while others swallow a bushel of error 
because it contains a grain of truth. 
People have not given up their religious 
faith. Other influences may have come 
into their life, crowding religion and the 
synagogue to a less central position than 
it once occupied. Yet not for a moment 
does an authentic Jew say today that 
religious devotion to Judaism is unim- 
portant. Witness the overflowing crowds 
who irresistibly return to the synagogue 
on the High Holy Days! Recall for a 
moment the compelling magnet which 
drew Jewish boys in service during the 
war to the Passover Seder, no matter how 
many miles they had to march in mire and 
rain! Think how confused our present 
generation is over the ultimate realities 
of our time! We Jews have not given up 
our ideal of devotion to Judaism, despite 
some cynics to the contrary. 


The trouble is the gap between the 
ideal and real. But neither does this 
country fulfill its ideals on civil rights the 
way it ought. Does this mean that Amer- 
ica has forsaken its ideals of guaranteeing 
every citizen his Constitutional rights? 
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America is still characterized as the last 
best hope of the world, where every 
citizen has the right to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of his “four freedoms.” The tre- 
mendous gap between ideals and reality 
does not make us repudiate our ideals. 
Instead we are impelled to work harder 
to translate them into the daily market 
place. 


So it is with religion as a typical Jewish 
characteristic. We Jews have not done 
all we can or should for Judaism. But 
neither have we given up our religion, 
or forsaken our ideals. Deep down in our 
hearts is still the compelling voice of 
conscience. The word “ought” remains 
firmly lodged there. 

Perhaps the Hasidic story of the soap- 
maker and the rabbi is the most eloquent 
illustration of all. A soap-maker came to 
a rabbi and said, “I am here to inform 
you that I am through with Judaism. You 
have told us that the aim of religion is to 
bring peace, justice, and charity into the 
world. But it has done nothing of the 
sort.” The rabbi invited him to take a 
little walk together with him in the park. 
There the two of them passed by a group 
of dirty looking boys who were engrossed 
in play. “By observing those boys you 
would conclude that soap is not effective,” 
remarked the rabbi. “Soap is never effec- 
tive unless it is used,” protested the soap- 
maker. “Ah, the same is true of religion,” 
countered the rabbi. “Religion too is a 
value only when its principles are applied.” 


* * * 


Yes, our detractors and defamers are 
right on one point: we Jews do have 
typical characteristics—but not the slan- 
ders they spread about us. The miracle of 
Israel’s survival through forty centuries 
is the eternal riddle. To solve the riddle, 
one must take into account such typical 
characteristics as the Jew’s attachment 
to Torah and learning, his aversion to 
violence, his love of peace. How else could 
the well-springs of pity have overflowed 
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in our day if Jews hadn’t maintained 
their humanitarian concern for their 
brethren and lived up to the Talmudic 
dictum on charity, Kol Yisrael Hovarim, 
“all Jews are responsible for one another?” 
How else could the majority of Jews 
have resisted apostasy and flight from 
Judaism if the Jewish home had not 
solidified unbreakable ties of loyalty and 
fidelity within the family? For what has 
the Jew suffered “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” save to worship 
God in the Jewish tradition and practice 
his religion as he sees fit? 

These five characteristics of the Jewish 
people are no freaks of fortune. They are 
the consequences of history. Upon them 
rests the survival of the Jewish people. 





MY HOPE IS HERE 


‘By Harotp APPLEBAUM 
My voice is worn to whisper, crying 
Peace. 
The air bears sibilance of you and you 


Who also cry, long having heard the 
sound 


Of reason making war. We are the 
wretched few 


Who find no nourishment in greatness, 
starve 


The ego for the sake of man. The minds 


That drink the poisoned logic will go 
mad 


With violence and in their madness find 
Their only peace in dying, having won 
All battles but the last. My hope is here 


With those who work beneath a gentle 
sun 


And build their gardens on the grave of 
fear. 








Chaim Soutine: Self-Liberation Through Art 


NTIL RECENTLY, not many Amer- 
| | icans were acquainted with the 
work of the Lithuanian-French 
Expressionist, Chaim Soutine (1894-1943). 
After all, only a small number of his 
canvases were exhibited here since his 
first American one-man show at the 
Chicago Arts Club in 1935, and his name 
was only infrequently mentioned in maga- 
zines. All this changed when New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art assembled more 
than eighty of his canvases in what so 
far has been the largest retrospective 
Soutine exhibition held in any country 
(October 31, 1950 to January 7, 1951). 
Subsequently, the pictures went to the 
Cleveland Museum (January 30 to March 
18, 1951), and finally twenty-five of them 
were included in a circulating Chaim 
Soutine exhibition, scheduled to travel 
through hundreds of American cities. 
“Poor Chaim Soutine!” was an excla- 
mation which, in recent months, I could 
hear again and again from New Yorkers 
who guessed his tragedy from the oils 
they had seen for the first time. In France, 
where Soutine spent the better part of 
his life, he is now always included in such 
artificial groupings as the “Peintres Tra- 
giques” and “Peintres Maudits.” Yet I am 
sure that Soutine himself would have 
strongly resented the suggestion that he 
was either “tragic” or “cursed.” The 
novelist, Andrée Collié once asked him: 
“You have had great unhappiness in your 
life, haven’t you, Soutine?” His answer 
was a firm “No.” “What makes you think 
that?” he rebuked her. “I have always 
been a happy man,” he said proudly. 
This answer is baffling, since we know 
that the artist’s youth in Eastern Europe 
was one of fears and frustrations, and his 
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first decade in Paris (1913-1923) was one 
of penury and want. Later, when fame 
and money finally came to him, the artist, 
stricken with peptic ulcers, was too sick 
to enjoy his success; his painful sickness 
grew worse, and ultimately caused his 
death at the age of forty-nine. Along with 
his physical troubles went an unmitigated 
anguish that seems to have been his 
eternal companion. Soutine, however, was 
not another Job, lamenting his fate and 
cursing the day he was born. The answer 
he gave to Mile. Collié was sincere and, 
if we do not quibble with the word “al- 
ways,” unchallengeable. A creative per- 
son can never be entirely unhappy. Beet- 
hoven was deaf and isolated from his fel- 
low-men when, in a letter to a friend, he 
stated that only the artist, or the scholar, 
“carries his happiness within him;” Rodin 
extolled the true artists as being “almost 
the only men who do their work with 
pleasure.” 

Soutine was a true artist, and a true 
Expressionist. He was, perhaps, the most 
typical of the group of 20th century 
creators who “reject the imitation of the 
outer world of reality for the expression 
of an inner world of feeling and imagin- 
ation,” and who, more precisely, indulge 
in “spontaneous, free, intuitive distortion 
or exaggeration of ordinary forms and 
colors of nature in order to achieve an 
emotional or aesthetic effect,” to use a 
classic definition of Expressionism. 

One of the things which the Expression- 
ist artists have in common is a gloomy 
outlook on the world in general and on 
mankind in particular—coupled with a 
Messiah complex. Though the average 
eitizen may dismiss them as pariahs and 
outcasts, they have their megalomaniacal 
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triumphs: they feel freer, better, stronger 
than non-artists through being able to 
objectify themselves by discharging their 
woes into their arts. Goethe gave them 
their leitmotif when he made one of his 
dramatic heroes, the “expressionist” poet, 
Torquato Tasso, exclaim victoriously: 
“Und wenn der Mensch in seiner 
Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott, zu sagen, wie 
ich leide.” 
(While other men are struck dumb by 


their pain, God empowered me to ex- 
press my suffering). 


When the Swiss psychoanalyst, Oskar 
Pfister, wrote his important study, Ex- 
pressionism in Art, Soutine was still an 
unknown garret artist, sharing a filthy 
studio with the ten years older Modigliani, 
who had by then gained some recognition. 
While there are, of course, no references 
to Soutine in this book, Pfister, by des- 
cribing the Expressionist painter and his 
psychological problems, actually created 
a most striking analysis of the Expression- 
ist par excellence, the then still unknown 
Soutine. For an understanding of Soutine, 
one should go to Pfister’s book; he de- 
scribes the solipsist whose paintings are 
exclusively self-portraits, symbolic repre- 
sentations of his own soul regardless of 
what subject he chooses; the neurotic who 
through his artistic activity strengthens 
his life force, and overcomes the warring 
sides of his nature through projection and 
objectivation on the canvas. Here we have 
the vengeful, frustrated, yet almost meg- 
alomaniacal artist who creates his own 
outlets, whose pictures contain the fulfil- 
ment of desires which are hidden even 
from himself. Pfister’s description of Ex- 
pressionism as “a cry of distress, like a 
stream of lava forcing itself forward by 
the soul’s misery and a ravenous hunger 
after life’ could be applied to most of 
Soutine’s oils. The following paragraph, 
taken from the same book, is the briefest 
characterization of Soutine ever given— 
and given here by a man who apparently 
had never heard of him: 
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“Repelled from the external world by 
bitter experiences, the cognitive subject 
hides itself away in its own inner world 
and magnifies itself into a world-creator. 
The immense self-conceit of the expres- 
sionist artist is not vanity, but a psycho- 
logically well-founded experience, a ne- 
cessary means to avoid the collapse of a 
lonely personality denuded of all reality. 
But this paranoian autism has to be paid 
for with bitter martyrdom.” 

Soutine, without concentrating on his 
art, would have ended dismally and quite 
unheroically as one of the countless vic- 
tims of Montparnasse bohemianism. As a 
true artist, however, Soutine managed 
through spontaneous expression to main- 
tain a balance between his dream-life and 
reality, not only to relieve himself of 
anxieties, but to make the public partici- 
pate in them. Freud has clearly outlined 
the dilemma of the artist in a classic 
statement contained in Die zwei Prinzi- 
pien des psychologischen Geschehens: 
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“The artist is originally a man who 
turns away from reality because he can- 
not make peace with the renunciation of 
instinctual gratification demanded by 
reality, and preserves his erotic and am- 
bitious wishes in phantasy life. He finds, 
however, the way back to reality; thanks 
to special talents, he molds his phantasies 
into new kinds of realities, which are 
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accepted by people as valuable likenesses 
of reality. Thus he becomes hero, king, 
creator, favorite—whatever he wishes— 
without taking the tedious route of real 
changes in the outer world.” 

Freud’s statement offers a clue to the 
development of Soutine who was both a 
neurotic and an artist. For thousands of 
years artists themselves have been reiter- 
ating that art itself is a kind of illness, 
and some modern psychiatrists assert that 
most creative artists are more or less 
neurotic. However, it is difficult long after 
the death of an artist to make a diagnosis 
on the basis of his works and the recol- 
lections of his friends. Even in the case 
of Van Gogh, whose insanity is beyond 
question, no clear-cut statement can be 
made, though the artist was examined by 
several alienists. Soutine, however, was 
never confined to a lunatic asylum or 
sanatorium, and the attempt has never 
been made to obtain non-somatic details 
from the physicians who treated his 
ulcers. 

Psychiatrists have only recently begun 
to examine the work of neurotic, non- 
hospitalized artists, and their criteria 
cannot easily be applied to such a com- 
plicated phenomenon as 20th century art. 
Viewing the quiet, well-composed Paris- 
ian scenes by Utrillo, for instance, one 
would be hard put to show that their 
creator was a notorious dipsomaniac who 
frequently got himself into trouble with 
the police, who once tried to commit 
suicide, and had to be hospitalized time 
and again. 

We have to proceed with the utmost 
caution, admitting that all we can offer 
is, not a definite diagnosis, but a hypo- 
thesis. Soutine obviously showed a num- 
ber of pathological traits both in his life 
and in his work. He seems to have been 
of the manic-depressive type, judging by 
the gloominess, taciturnity, unsociability 
and self-destructive impulses noticeable 
at various points in his life. In despair, 
he tried to kill himself, and was saved 
by his compatriot and colleague, Krem- 
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egne. His friend and patron, the art 
dealer Zborowski once found him in a 
state of frenzy and had to prevent him 
from setting all his pictures afire! During 
his association with Modigliani Soutine 
indulged in excessive drinking. Through- 
out his life he suffered from emotional 
ups and downs; there were periods of 
restlessness and overactivity followed by 
periods of complete inertia. 

Considering Soutine’s childhood, it is 
miraculous that the artist was able to 
retain a measure of normalcy throughout 
his life. We have here a very unhappy 
child, seemingly destined to produce an 
abysmally unhappy man. He could not 
have been proud of his native town, 
Smilovitchi in Lithuania; Michel Kikoine, 
the only other artist to stem from little 
Smilovitchi, described it as “a grey mass 
of wooden houses . . . overhung by a 
grey-green sky.” The elder Soutine was 
a poor tailor who, in Kikoine’s graphic 
description, performed his task “like a 
squatting Buddha.” His wife bore the 
tailor eleven children—Chaim was the 
tenth. At the age of four Chaim showed 
a disposition for drawing, much to the 
dislike of his father, a fanatically ortho- 
dox village Jew who considered the pur- 
suit of art both blasphemous (a violation 
of the Second Commandment) and 
meshuggah (crazy). Whether or not the 
old man was a real tyrant, he believed 
in paternal authority and corporeal pun- 
ishment. Apparently Chaim could not 
flee from the “tyranny” of his father to 
a kind-hearted, forgiving mother; the 
unfortunate mother Soutine had little 
time left for sentimentality: “That poor 
woman was not tender with her numerous 
offspring,” Kikoine recalls. When she was 
baking the week’s bread on Friday, 
“blows fell thicker than ever on the 
whole brood.” 

For decades Chagall has reproduced 
his native town on his canvas; he talked 
about it nostalgically in his autobiography. 
Soutine never painted any Lithuanian 
types or streets, and the references he 
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made to his family were always scornful. 
He once told his friend, Jacques Lipchitz, 
that his parents were professional beggars 
who beat him because he did not want 
to beg. In June 1951 the sculptor repeated 
Soutine’s statement to me, adding that the 
painter’s narration was obviously a falsifi- 
cation of facts. Soutine hated his parents 
so much that he reached the point where 
he believed his own slander. 





Woman Wading CHAIM SOUTINE 


Lipchitz related other significant details 
to me. As a mature man, Soutine com- 
plained that his parents punished him by 
locking him up in the chicken coop (it 
did not occur to Soutine that professional 
beggars were not likely to keep chickens, 
whereas a village tailor might do so). 
When Eastern Europe was swept by a 
famine during the ‘twenties, Lipchitz, 
who often advised Soutine on worldly 
matters, asked the painter why he did 
not send some food parcels to his parents. 
“It was like touching a wound,” said 
Lipchitz. Soutine, who ordinarily was a 
kindly person, got up excitedly: “Impos- 
sible! I wouldn’t lift a finger for them. 
Don’t you realize how much they have 
done to make life miserable for me?” 

Significantly, Soutine never mentioned 
his brothers and sisters. Perhaps they 
resented their precocious brother who 
wasted his time with a pencil, the way 
Jacob’s children resented the haughty 
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source of information about Soutine’s 
youth is the biased descriptions given by 
the painter to Zborowski and other 
friends. Allegedly, he was punished with 
exaggerated severity by his father when 
he stole a small kitchen utensil from his 
home, sold it, and with the few kopeks 
he received bought a colored pencil he 
much desired. The village was against the 
boy who defaced their town with peculiar, 
incomprehensible drawings. He was 
thrown out of school as a dunce. After 
having made a sketch, using the village 
idiot as a model, Chaim, now sure of 
himself as an artist, approached a white- 
bearded, venerable Jew, and asked him 
to pose; at the old man’s home, Chaim 
was attacked and severely beaten by the 
patriarch’s sons for having dared to ap- 
proach their father after portraying an 
idiot. The beating sent Chaim to the 
hospital. At the age of fourteen, the boy 
ran away to the nearby city of Minsk 
where he got his first real art education. 


How much of the story prior to the 
flight is authentic does not concern us 
here; if the adult Soutine exaggerated 
his plight as a boy, presenting himself to 
the world as a juvenile “Uriel da Costa” 
or “Dreyfus” persecuted by the intoler- 
ant majority, his traumata were real 
whether or not his story was exaggerated. 
He grew to hate his family and the people 
of Smilovitchi; even worse, he began to 
hate and despise himself, the sinner who 
by drawing human figures had violated 
Mosaic law; who had been a failure at 
school; a common thief (as a starving 
artist in Paris he once committed another 
petty theft, this time to quell his hunger) ; 
and a fugitive from justice who murdered 
people in his thoughts. As late as 1929 
Elie Faure, the noted art critic, remarked 
that Soutine still had “Vallure fuyard,” 
the look of a fugitive. One should re- 
member Soutine’s self-hatred in order to 
understand why he gave most of his 
earlier “portraits” the quality of ugliness; 
for years his portraits of others were 
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merely self-portraits, attempts to destroy 
himself through self-abnegation. Soutine 
was apparently very aggressive. But only 
rarely, as in talks with an intimate friend 
like Lipchitz, did he allow himself to give 
vent to his aggressiveness. Ordinarily he 
concealed it so perfectly that the writer, 
Charles Douglas, who knew him person- 
ally, declared emphatically: “Nobody who 
knows Soutine could imagine him being 
anything but kind.” He was certainly not 
kind to himself when he made his self- 
portrait in 1917: it shows an uncouth, 
sulky young man, with an anguished, ugly 
face. Later, the artist depicted his aggres- 
sion in the attitudes of his sitters; see the 
defiant poses, for instance, of The Sculptor 
Miestchaninoff (1923) and the Portrait of 
a Boy in Blue (1929). 

If Modigliani’s portraits reveal the 
artist as a lover of women, Soutine’s are 
the work of a misogynist (see his Woman 
in Pink, 1921-22). “Modi” had an en- 
chanting and understanding mother to 
whom he was deeply attached, whereas 
no particular attachment of Soutine to 
his mother is known; to what extent these 
facts affected the two painters’ different 
artistic treatment of women is a matter 
of speculation. One notes that Modigliani’s 
nudes are among his best works, but that 
only one small nude appeared among the 
eighty-odd canvases comprising the Sou- 
tine Memorial exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art. We do not have enough 
data on Soutine’s relations with women 
to form an opinion, but it seems that he 
firmly avoided any deep entanglement. 
However, it is significant that Soutine, 
who never had an attractive mother, 
towards the end of his life lent beautiful 
features to a mother holding a young child 
(Maternity, 1942), a portrait of the kind 
of mother he never possessed. The same 
Soutine who disfigured his males, en- 
dowed children and adolescent boys with 
sensitivity and a tender beauty—the 
beauty that he, an unloved, and hence, 
“unlovely,” child never enjoyed. 


Both Soutine’s preoccupation with food 
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as an artist, and the peptic ulcers that 
caused his death have their roots in trau- 
matic childhood experiences. As a baby 
he, the tenth child, may not have gotten 
much mother’s milk. Anyone acquainted 
with the misery of the Jewish proletariat 
in Tsarist Russia knows that food was far 
from plentiful in these pitiable households. 
In Paris, when Soutine was a protégé of 
the kindly Zborowski, he drove the latter 
to desperation with his choosiness in the 
matter of food. Later, when he could 
afford to purchase anything he wanted, 
he was already under doctor’s order and 
had to keep a strict diet. It is commonly 
known that peptic ulcers develop fre- 
quently among persons who are “hungry 
for necessary narcissistic supplies,” or, 
in plainer words, “hungry for love.” In 
those unhappy people, a chronic hyper- 
secretion develops as a consequence of a 
psychogenic attitude, eventually resulting 
in a neurotic symptom. One must bear in 
mind the artist’s double frustration, phys- 
ical and emotional, to evaluate his “food” 
pieces, of which nearly twenty were 
shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 

But the food he paints is often unap- 
pealing (viz., the herrings) or spoiled 
(viz., side of beef). The early canvases 
reveal the bitterness of a poverty-stricken 
garret artist who hated food he could not 
obtain, the later ones the disgust of the 
ulcer patient who was unable to eat the 
food he could now afford to purchase. 
There could also have been a guilt feeling 
connected with his starving family at 
Smilovitchi whom he had refused to 
Support... .« 

Childhood memories may have influ- 
enced the artist when he painted the 
plucked fowls hung on a wall, a frequent 
theme with him. They are not shown in 
the relaxation of death, but frozen in the 
last struggle; they seem to have just 
emitted their last cry of agony, and their 
legs and wings are stiff with pain. Was 
this, perhaps, a belated revenge on the 


‘excitedly fluttering chicken who fright- 


ened the little boy locked up in the 
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chicken coop? Did he repeat this theme 
so often to make sure that they were no 
longer alive? Was there a purpose in 
showing them not only dead, but prepared 
for cooking? You have to incorporate 
your enemy to make sure that you have 
destroyed him! Or did these fowls stand 
for some human beings he would have 
liked to destroy? His slaughtered oxen 
look like human beings, brutally killed 
and hung upon a hook in the Nazi fashion! 





Self-portrait CuHaim SOUTINE 


Childhood traumata may have a deeper 
influence on the development of an artist 
than biographers of the pre-Freudian era 
have assumed. Soutine never made draw- 
ings, but painted directly on the canvas 
without preparation. Is there a connection 
between this phenomenon and the punish- 
ment he received for his drawings as a 
boy in Smilovitchi? As an adult he was 
abnormally unclean, soiling his clothes 
and apartments so as to baffle even the 
inhabitants of the Left Bank, not notable 
for their cleanliness. When one of Zbor- 
owski’s lady friends asked how she was 
to recognize Soutine among the other 
patrons of a certain bistro, the art dealer 
advised her: “Don’t worry. Pick out the 
dirtiest tramp you can find, and that will 
be Soutine.” 

The painter carried this uncleanliness 
into the realm of art. His earlier canvases 
are notorious for their extreme unclean- 
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liness, and I have heard Parisian artists 
refer to him as a “sale peintre” (dirty 
painter), notwithstanding their admira- 
tion for his genius. In his earlier works, 
browns—reminiscent of feces—are fre- 
quent. We do not know whether Chaim 
as a child who got little attention, over- 
indulged in defecation as a pleasurable 
excitement, but this may have been the 
case. As an adult he smeared his colors 
in very thick heavy impasto on the canvas, 
as if he were “wallowing in dirt.” At the 
same time, his sickness (peptic ulcers) 
might be traced to his culturally neces- 
sary restraint in regulating this defecation 
(an act of aggression) through a painful 
process of self-inhibition. 


Soutine’s colors betray his troubled 
mind even more than his technique. 
Especially in his earlier canvases a certain 
strong red is noticeable (see the red 
background in Man in a Green Coat, 1922, 
the other dominant color being a mixture 
of black and green, reminiscent of feces.) 
Red, commonly associated with blood, is 
indicative of temperamental outbursts, 
and stands for anger, cruelty, martyrdom, 
and other feelings of excitement. In the 
early Soutine, this red often gives way 
to, or is juxtaposed with, brown, gray, 
black—colors suggestive of gloom, hope- 
lessness, melancholy, and depression. We 
know, indeed, that Soutine frequently 
passed from a stage of over-excitement 
into one of dullness and fatigue. In the 
early ’twenties, when Soutine’s outlook 
became more optimistic as he reached 
fame and financial success, cheerful colors, 
especially greens, turned up with increas- 
ing frequency. It must not be overlooked, 
though, that even in such a late picture 
as Chartres Cathedral (1933) the fore- 
ground is painted in deep red—as though 
the artist had spat blood before this 
monument of Gallic glory. ... 

Equally important is the conspicuous 
absence from Soutine’s canvases of refer- 
ences to the milieu where he spent his 
first nineteen years—Smilovitchi, Minsk, 
and Vilna. Nearly all painters belonging 
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to what has been termed “Ecole Juive” 
occasionally, or frequently, filled their 
canvases with Jewish types, synagogue 
interiors, Hasidic dancers, and other 
Eastern European reminiscences. This is 
true in particular of Marc Chagall, a 
native of Vitebsk, who, when he wished 
to express his fondness of Paris, called it, 
oddly, “mon second Vitebsk.” In Paris, 
Soutine lived in an overcrowded old house, 
La Ruche (The Beehive) which contained 
the studios of many Jewish immigrant 
artists. Like them, he had Semitic features 
and spoke French with a thick foreign 
accent. The art critic, Maurice Sachs, who 
watched Soutine walk in the garden of 
his benefactor, Monsieur Castaing, said 
that “with his bent back, his drooping 
shoulders, his rumpled hair, his worn 
trousers . . . he had the appearance of 
some mournful Jew who, concealing his 
fine, pale hands, was fleeing to the secur- 
ity of the Ghetto.” 

Mr. Sachs’ observation was correct in 
part only: Soutine, the typical Jew, did 
wish to flee, but away from the ghetto, 
not back to it, though, unlike Chagall, he 
retained his Hebrew first name, and un- 
like Marek Szwarc, did not change his 
faith, either. There can be no doubt that 
he was opposed to “Smilovitchi” and all 
it stood for—its prohibitions, restrictions, 
rituals, its medieval backwardness. He 
was fond of France, which he never left 
save for a hurried trip to Amsterdam’s 
Rijksmuseum, where he admired the 
Rembrandts and whence he returned im- 
mediately to Paris. He loved to paint 
French people, French landscapes, and 
the flowers that grow in French gardens. 
This uncouth, poorly educated Lithuanian 
Jew found his patrons chiefly among non- 
Jews, such as the Polish poet and art 
dealer, Zborowski, the American Albert C. 
Barnes (who died on July 24, 1951), and 
the French patrician, Marcellin Castaing. 

It may have been his rebellion against 
the proper, almost puritanical townsfolk 
of Smilovitchi that made him decide to 
cast his lot with a notorious Bohemian 
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and drunkard, namely, Modigliani, whose 
self-destructive way of living he tried to 
ape. Modigliani’s tragic death and the 
subsequent suicide of his common-law 
wife had a sobering effect on the young 
man who gave up his drinking habits and 
concentrated on his work more than be- 
fore. But to the end of his life he con- 
tinued to struggle with an invisible foe 
he might not have been able to name, 
but who, we know, was “Smilovitchi.” 
Art critics, even though they did not 
discover this foe, recognized that Soutine 
was fighting against something with the 
vehemence of a Don Quixote attacking 
windmills. “His world is in a cataclysm,” 
the American artist, Louis Lozowick 
wrote. “Whatever he touches he distorts. 
Animals, landscapes, human faces and 
hands are stretched, deformed, rendered 
askew with a persistence one might think 
almost vengeful. It would be easy and 
perhaps unanswerable to say that the 
purpose of this is aesthetic. Actually it is 
as much psychological or even physio- 
logical. Cubists distorted, too, but they 
were analytical and cerebral . . . Soutine 
distorts quite instinctively, and with a 
frenzy that seems to answer some inner 
need.” René Huyghe, curator of painting 
at the Louvre, stresses the “violent dis- 
tortions,” the “violent struggle with real- 
ity, a tortured reality,” in Soutine’s work. 
Huyghe sees the artist “ravaging the 
world and abandoning it like a piece of 
metal, twisted and fused by the flames.” 


Luther is said to have fought the Devil 
by emptying an ink-well on him. Soutine 
tried to bury Smilovitchi under “a torrent 
of lava foaming in stormy billows,” to 
use George Waldemar’s apt description of 
Soutine’s orgiastic impasto colors. James 
Thrall Soby seems to have guessed that 
Soutine was actually engaged in a kind 
of battle when attacking his canvases like 
a “madman.” Soby quotes Drieu la Ro- 
chelle, who described Soutine’s battle- 
ground as follows: “Around him his tubes 
and brushes, emptied and smashed, strew 
the ground.” 
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Around 1922 Soutine gained his first 
major victory over “Smilovitchi.” His 
palette brightened, the gloom receded 
somewhat, and violence gave way to a 
more temperate expression. This meant, 
in psychological terms, that he dared 
come to grips with reality, that he made 
peace with it. No longer playing the 
World Creator, no longer needing to de- 
valuate, violate, even negate reality, no 
longer needing to consider devotion to the 
object as “self-humiliation!” Earlier, the 
houses in his landscapes whirled around 
as if uplifted by an earthquake (“Smilo- 
vitchi” torn from its foundations by the 
revengeful ex-townsman!) Now the whirl- 
ing comes to an end, and the houses are 
allowed to stand. Referring to a large 
view of Cagnes, done about 1922, Monroe 
Wheeler declares: “Once more all is 
tipped over sidewise but not this time as 
in an earthquake.” Soutine’s Riviera 
landscapes “suggest a sudden personal 
happiness.” The general trend, in the 
years to come, is towards a more careful 
execution, a firmer composition, a closer 
resemblance to reality, indicative of basic 
changes in the artist’s personality. 


He succeeded in lifting himself up by 
his own bootstraps, he became somewhat 
calmer and happier, but his restlessness 
had not disappeared. There was still the 
past, which he tried to get rid of by de- 
stroying as many of his earlier canvases 
as he could possibly get hold of. With 
money pouring in from the United States 
and elsewhere, he bought himself a little 
villa where he could offer asylum to 
refugees from political or racial oppres- 
sion. He bought expensive clothes which 
were shabby and soiled after a few days’ 
wearing. Formerly he had wiped his 
brushes on his clothes; now he demanded 
from Zborowski that he supply him with 
crepe de Chine paint rags. He made naive 
attempts at being a dandy. One day he 
approached Lipchitz proudly sporting 
what he considered a gorgeous tie. “How 
much do you think it cost?” he asked. 
Lipchitz, who was never extravagant, 
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cost ten or, at most, fifteen francs. “You’re 
a miser,” Soutine laughed. “This one cost 
me five hundred francs!” 

There is something moving about these 
innocent attempts on the part of Soutine 
to be a man of the world, even a solid 
citizen. He was born to be a Bohemian, 
and an Expressionist, yet deep in his 
heart he yearned to be a “dedicated tra- 
ditionalist of the purest vein,” as Lipchitz 
put it. The same man whose art a con- 
servative critic like Thomas Craven dis- 
missed as “the antithesis of art,” loved 
Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and Courbet. He 
adopted motifs from Rembrandt and 
Courbet, and redid them in his own style. 
One day, I was told by Lipchitz, the 
sculptor met the painter on the Pont des 
Arts in Paris. Soutine had a roll of paper 
under his arm. “Do you want to see the 
thing I like most in the world?” he asked 
the sculptor. Without waiting for an an- 
swer, he unwrapped a reproduction he 
had just bought in the Louvre of Fou- 
quet’s portrait of Charles VII. 

There is also something touching about 
his naive announcement, in the late 
thirties, that he wished, from now on, 
to paint in a more “Classical” manner. 
Here we have the deraciné, the non- 
Jewish Jew who flees from the icono- 
clastic townsfolk of Smilovitchi to the 
Gods of Western painting, just as the 
rootless German Jew, Heinrich Heine, 
had sought refuge in the Louvre, at the 
feet of the Venus of Milo. 

“Soutine had to be an advanced painter 
because he was too good and too dedicated 
to put up with the academy, but he broke 
his neck as an artist because he persisted 
nonetheless in striving for an academic 
ideal of greatness taken at face value.” 
In these sentences Clement Greenberg 
succinctly expresses the dilemma of the 
man who, after having achieved one vic- 
tory (about 1922) longed for a second, 
greater one: to fit in the tradition of great 
French art. But one cannot serve two 
Gods at the same time, and there is 
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something tragic in Soutine’s neurotic 
attempt “to impose a personal vision with- 
out compromise upon a more or less con- 
ventional scaffolding” (Greenberg). 


Monsieur and Madame Castaing, his 
great benefactors, have been accused of 
spoiling his original talent by trying to 
“clean” him up, to gallicise him, to turn 
him into a 20th century Courbet, as it 
were. Fortunately, they were unable to 
change his birthplace from Smilovitchi 
near Minsk to Léves near Chartres. They 
could have listened to the warnings, ut- 
tered by Waldemar George shortly before 
Soutine’s arrival at the Castaings’ cha- 
teau: “Soutine owes nothing to France, 
except that thirst for inner balance which, 
God be praised, he will never attain.” As 
late as 1935, René Huyghe speaks of 
Soutine in terms of mixed admiration and 
resentment: the mad foreign Jew, Sou- 
tine, “the vampire, the painter tipsy with 
blood!” Huyghe insists that there existed 
an unbridgeable gap between Soutine and 
traditional art: “The style of this artist 
weakens the great traditions of French 
painting. This unpruned style, flamboyant 
Gothic, asymetric Baroque, is opposed to 
the slender, graceful, precise French style.” 


It had taken a great deal of Soutine’s 
energy to liberate himself by means of 
his art. He had risen from the manic- 
depressive “border-line case” ripe for a 
sanatorium to the internationally famous 
artist whose works were exhibited and 
sold in London, New York, and Chicago. 
By 1939 Soutine had all that is desirable 
—honor, power, richness, fame and love 
of women. But he seems to have over- 
taxed his strength. His physical condition 
had weakened, and with it, it seems, his 
will to life. There is perhaps the explana- 
tion of the artist’s refusal to go to Amer- 
ica in 1940, a time when, as a Jew, a 
foreigner, and a vanguard artist, he was 
threatened with annihilation in Nazified 
Europe. Somehow Soutine managed to 
elude the Nazis. But there is no doubt 
that the constant threat of being found 
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out by the Gestapo had an effect upon his 
nervous system and, through it, on his 
ulcers. It is true that Soutine died a 
“natural” death in 1943, after an opera- 
tion. But it is quite possible that, had he 
gone to America like his colleagues Cha- 
gall, Kisling. Leger, and others, he might 
be alive today. 


Luckily, his art is still with us, and the 
reception of his work in this country, in 
the last two years, has been so enthusi- 
astic that it seems like a posthumous 
victory of the man who wanted to redeem, 
not only his own soul, but the entire 
world by means of his art. If, in the 
1930’s, his canvases were received here 
in a spirit of admiration, mixed with 
doubts and fears, today American critics 
may no longer find fault with a statement 
by Raymond Escholier that puts him close 
to the great mystical painters of Catholic 
Spain. More and more people begin to 
see his earthly pilgrimage in terms of a 
heroic struggle fought between life force 
and death instinct, mind and matter, idea 
and reality, a struggle fought by an artist 
honest enough not to patch up a “com- 
promise” but emphasize the eternity and 
hopelessness of the battle. Here was an 
artist who, the Castaings notwithstanding, 
could not possibly believe in the Greek 
concept of art. This unruly neurotic Lith- 
uanian Jew, with a pillar of fire for a soul, 
saw what the Greeks could not see: the 
dread and the frenzy beneath the skin, 
the pinched wretchedness of the baker 
boy, the uneasiness of the school girl, the 
wind tossing and tearing the branches 
and foliage of an old tree. Whatever 
faults Soutine may have possessed, one 
cannot argue with Lipchitz’s statement 
that Soutine was 

One of the rare examples in our day of a 
painter who could make his pigments breathe 
light . . . There was a quality in his painting 
that one has not seen for generations—this 
power to translate life into paint—paint into 
life. . . . In spots he has the strength one finds 
in Rembrandt, the life one finds in Rubens. He 


breathed into his pigments, his work is radiant 
with light ... 














Al Sort O¢ aA — History 
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HE LITTLE shoe repair shop, in the 

| basement of the Home, is very quiet 

today. The door is closed, but Dave 

Weinberg’s sign is still nailed on it. “Our 
Workshop,” the neat print says. 

Maybe it’s because I’m a caseworker 
at the Gordon Home for the Aged that 
I’m so interested in the small triangle 
made by Dave and the Dorfman girls. In 
a way, Dave’s case history is also a file 
on Emmy and Anna Dorfman, though 
their portion remains unwritten—except 
in the air of the Home, in the rooms and 
workshops, in themselves as human beings. 

Dave told me some of the story in our 
interviews, and I got other bits by watch- 
ing him and the two little girls. Maria 
Dorfman told me a great deal, too—about 
her husband and daughters, their lives in 
Germany, about the wonderful vision 
America had become for Paul and for her. 

The Dorfmans had lived and worked in 
New York for two years when Paul was 
offered the directorship of Gordon Home. 
Three months after he came to take over 
the job, Maria and the girls arrived. And 
Dave came as a resident a week or two 
later. 

All day today I have been five years 
back, in my memories. I keep thinking of 
Dave that first day, his spotted suit and 
dingy shirt, his withered face in need of 
a shave and his hair badly in need of a 
trim. And I keep remembering the little 
girls, with their suspicious stares, their 
blond pigtails that made them look quite 
European. Emmy was ten, and Anna eight. 
And Dave was seventy-three. 

The three met in the yard of the Home. 
It was spring, and the grounds were just 
beginning to come alive. Dave sat on one 
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of the white benches and stared dully at a 
cardinal, which was pouring down a 
cheerful sound. 

The girls stopped a foot away from 
Dave to watch him. For a few moments, 
he waited for them to do something. 
Finally, he said, “Look at the red bird.” 

They did not answer. 

“It’s like a farm here,” Dave said, 
feeling somehow that he should make 
conversation. “You know they grow veg- 
etables in the back?” 

Emmy said in a low voice, “He looks 
like Uncle Nathan.” 

“Except he’s so dirty,” Anna said. 

Dave flushed. “Who’s Uncle Nathan?” 
he muttered. 

“Our uncle in Munich,” Emmy said. 
“He went to a concentration camp and 
they killed him. Then we had to run to 
the boat.” 

“What! You are from Germany?” 
Dave’s eyes brightened. He took out his 
pack of cigarettes. He lit one, crooked a 
finger at them. “Come, sit down by me. 
Tell me everything. You are refugees, 
hah?” 

The girls did not move. After a while, 
Anna said reluctantly, “We had to sit on 
different benches over there.” 

“We had to walk behind the Aryan 
children,” Emmy added. 

Dave’s big hands twitched with excite- 
ment. “Persecution!” he cried. “I know, 
I know! In Russia I had plenty. Why 
then do people run to America?” 

The girls watched him carefully as he 
threw down his cigarette and stamped on 
it, like an infuriated old elf. 

“What is it like in Russia?” Emmy said. 

Dave snickered. “Do I know? Forty- 
eight years ago in Russia I can talk about. 
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The czar, the Bolsheviks, the army. How 
they pulled you, pushed you. How they 
made it so you had to run to America.” 

“What does he mean?” Anna said. 
“Forty-eight years ago?” 

“T don’t know,” Emmy said. 

Dave examined the cool eyes, the with- 
drawn and wary little bodies. “I am here 
in America forty-eight years,” he told 
them proudly. 

But his triumphant look faded. “And 
what did I get out of it?” he said drearily. 
“A old home.” 

“Why doesn’t he talk like Americans?” 
Anna said. “Forty-eight years!” 

“T don’t know,” Emmy said. 

“Did I have time to go to school?” Dave 
said with indignation. “I had to work, 
no? Look how good you talk English 
already, but I—I had to worry about 
bread.” 

“Are you hungry?” Emmy said, with 
interest. “Our stomachs used to hurt. 
Over there.” 

“In America, nobody is hungry, they 
say.” Dave gave them a dark look. “But 
bread is not everything, young ladies! A 
man has to be happy, too.” 

“Aren’t you happy?” Anna said, rub- 
bing one of her cheeks with a fat fist. 

“Me?” Dave said, suddenly feeling con- 
fused. “I am old. I am here with old 
people.” He motioned vaguely at the big 
house, the lovely grounds. “Waiting to 
die. I should be happy?” 

The girls studied him. “Father says,” 
Emmy said in her detached way, “people 
are never old unless they feel old.” 

Dave drew out another crumpled cig- 
arette. He lit it, shrugged. “Well, I feel 
old! I used to be a shoemaker, but can I 
work? All of a sudden they say I’m too 
old to fix shoes! I used to have my own 
store. Are stores for old men? they said.” 

He glared at them. “So my machinery 
is laying in my son’s cellar. My son!” He 
spat loudly. “My daughter-in-law!” He 
spat again. 

“You don’t like them,” Anna an- 
nounced. For the first time, she smiled. 
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“Like! Did I have any respect from 
him? Did they want me in their house? 
I'll answer you everything in one word. 
No. Go—go to a old home, he tells me.” 

Oddly enough, Emmy smiled, too. 
“Maybe they hate you because you’re 
dirty,” she said. 

Dave writhed, but in an instant he 
said, “Who can think to get cleaned up? 
My heart was too full, that’s all. Who 
likes to go to a old home? Your store is 
sold? Your machinery is all covered up 
with sacks? Who likes it?” 

They watched him steadily and coldly. 

“You don’t answer me. All right, go 
away! Go, go to school. Study, laugh, 
have a good time! What do you care about 
old men?” 

“There is no school today,” Anna said. 
“It’s spring vacation.” 

“We don’t have a good time in school, 
anyway,” Emmy said, her voice suddenly 
shrill. “We hate school. Everybody points 
their fingers. They make jokes behind 
our backs.” 

Anna’s round face had tightened. “We 
hate people!” she said. “Just like you do.” 

Dave’s eyes widened. “Me? I hate 
people?” 

“Don’t you?” Emmy demanded. “Your 
son? Your daughter-in-law?” 

He rubbed his chin, pushed his hat 
back on his head. “But who do you hate?” 
he said. “Nice little girls like you?” 

“Everybody!” Anna cried. “And Father 
keeps talking German. We don’t want to! 
We hate German.” 

Dave saw Emmy’s chin quiver, and he 
said softly, “But it’s inside your head 
anyhow, so why shouldn’t you talk your 
own language? When I have somebody 
to talk Jewish to, I like it. It’s nearer in 
your heart, no?” 

“That’s dumb,” Anna said with disdain. 
“Emmy, come on.” 

“Wait! Wait a minute! Where do you 
live—around here?” 

“We live in there,” Emmy said, pointing 
to the Home. “Don’t you know Father is 
the director?” 
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“No! Well, how do you like that?” For 
some reason, Dave was pleased. “I have 
to have a talk with your papa today, Miss 
Franklin told me.” 

“Do you hate her, too?” Emmy asked. 

Dave stared at her, at the excited little 
face. He did not know how to answer 
such things. 

“Emmy,” Anna said impatiently as he 
remained silent, “it’s lunch time.” 

“T’ll go, too,” Dave said anxiously. 

He followed them eagerly up the walk 
toward the front door. “Don’t forget, it’s 
like we’re neighbors!” he called, as they 
ran ahead. 


II 


Two weeks later, Paul and Maria and 
I met with Dave in my office. 

Dave hadn’t changed much. His hair 
was trim and his face shaved, but his lips 
were still thin with disapproval of the 
whole world. 

“Well, Mr. Weinberg,” Paul said cheer- 
fully, “how do you like your new home 
by now?” 

“What is there to like or not like?” 
Dave said, sniffing. ““A person eats, sleeps, 
sits. His head hurts, he has rheumatism.” 

Maria’s hearty laugh rang out. “But a 
person can talk to people,” she said. 

“You have to feel like talking, to talk!” 

“Mr. Weinberg,” Paul said, “we are 
starting a Social Club. A very democratic 
organization. By the residents and for the 
residents. Maybe you will be a member?” 

Dave peered at him. “What kind of 
a club?” 

“People will get together for enjoyment. 
Talk, movies, dances, lectures.” Paul 
winked at him. “In a democratic club, 
you do what you want to do. Pinochle, 
poker.” 

“Pinochle?” Dave looked startled. “I 
used to play every Saturday night. In the 
Workmen’s Center.” 

“Well, now you can play here,” Paul 
said. “We have some good pinochle 
players.” 

“And what will we play for?” Dave 
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said bitterly. “Matches? Maybe our sons 
will buy us the matches, at least?” 

“Mr. Weinberg,” Maria said in her 
quick voice, which always seemed ruddy 
as her skin and infused with vitality and 
laughter. “Dr. Dorfman has a wonderful 
scheme to make money.” 

As Dave gave her a hard look, Paul 
said gently, “You know, your shoe- 
maker’s machinery came today.” 

Dave winced. But then he said sneer- 
ingly, “Well, who will buy it? All right, 
so it’s a rule—all a man’s belongings 
come here when we come here! But who 
do you think’ll buy my machinery?” 

His head jerked. “It’s old,” he muttered. 
“Like me. You didn’t get a bargain. I 
used it for twenty years, and I bought it 
second-hand. Believe me, only a fool will 
buy it.” 

“Yes?” Paul said in that gentle voice. 

“Too bad,” Dave went on, with quiet 
ferocity. “You won’t make money on me. 
Maybe you’re looking for a rich man. 
Not me! I’m not a bargain. Me and my 
machinery together!” 

Paul smiled. Behind Dave’s stooped 
back, Maria’s tender smile echoed her 
husband’s. 

“Mr. Weinberg,” Paul said, “how would 
you like a job?” 

“A job! A joke, hah?” 

“To repair the shoes of all the residents. 
And the nurse, the recreation worker, my 
wife and children. Everybody who lives 
here. Plenty of shoes, eh? How would 
you like such a job?” 

“Some joke! I should open up another 
store, hah? Go on, laugh at me!” 

“No joke,” Paul said gravely. “You will 
use your own machinery. There is plenty 
of room in the basement for your store. 
And for other stores. You will work when 
you feel strong, otherwise you will rest. 
And you will be paid for your work.” 

Dave’s eyes were pitiful. “You’re jok- 
ing?” he asked hoarsely. 

“No, sir!” Paul said, and Maria cried, 
“Mr. Weinberg, we need a shoemaker in 
the Home. It will save us money, too.” 
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And then, a moment later, she gave him 
some of her own warmth and laughter. 
“You will charge us wholesale prices?” 

Dave’s answering laugh was weak, 
until he looked at Paul and studied his 
nodding smile. Then he burst out, “My 
own store, in the basement here?” 

“That’s right,” Paul said. “Why don’t 
you go take a look at the machinery? See 
if it’s all right after the moving.” 

“Come,” Maria said gently. “I will show 
you where your new store will be, Mr. 
Weinberg.” 


Ill 


So Dave took his place in the “sheltered 
workshops” program Paul and Maria had 
planned for the Home. Sheltered work- 
shops? Dave did not know such words. 
All he knew was that his store was going 
to exist again. 

I could write in his case history: “Mr. 
W. cleaning and arranging his ‘store.’ In 
the brief time, has become much more 
outgoing. Speaks to people. Much of sul- 
lenness gone. Complaints about ailments 
have tapered off. Of great help to group 
in figuring out finances for program.” 

At one of his first staff meetings, Paul 
Dorfman had tried to tell us what he 
wanted to do at Gordon Home. “We must 
make a scientific attempt to create for our 
aged residents a community life. This will 
restore their confidence in themselves.” 

Sheltered workshops, he reminded us, 
meant no union hours, no competition 
with others not so handicapped. Work 
was to be done only for residents and staff 
members. Men and women could work 
when they wanted to, rest when they 
were tired. As far as possible, individual 
skills would be employed. Residents 
would follow—with pride and with dig- 
nity—the trades they had known so well 
in their prime. 

To most of us on the staff, the Dorfmans’ 
social-work program for the aged was 
fascinating. For, as each workshop was 
set up, and grew, we could put the faces 
and voices and slow movements of resi- 
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dents into our weekly reports. Our case 
histories took on real excitement. 

When Paul discussed the paper box 
project, we all visualized Mr. Kaufman’s 
expression the day he had been made 
foreman. The carpenter shop?—we 
thought of Mr. Froelich’s apron, so 
proudly worn even when he was resting, 
its many pockets jammed with nails and 
tools. The tailor shop? We could conjure 
up Mr. Gold, a thin neat man who liked 
to talk about the five tailor shops he had 
run in his lifetime, “and this one is the 
sixth.” 

There was the needlework shop, headed 
by shy Mrs. Levine, a widow. There was 
the farm and orchard project, and we 
could think with smugness of the toma- 
toes, fresh and canned, the cabbage, the 
potatoes and onions. We could get excited 
about the facts that our oldest farmer, 
Mr. Stone, was eighty-four, and that our 
most enthusiastic one, Mr. Myers, was a 
cardiac case. 


IV 


For me, personally, all the social 
worker’s statistics burst into life around 
Dave Weinberg. And Dave’s case history 
was doubly fascinating because of the two 
little shadows following him most of the 
time. 

On the opening day of his shop, Dave 
was a happy, bustling man. By the time 
Emmy and Anna came, he had directed 
the placing of particular machinery and 
was dusting his work table. 

“Come in, come in!” he cried to them. 
“Make yourself at home. How do you like 
my store?” 

“Tt’s all right,” Emmy said, and Anna 
said nothing. They barely looked about 
the room. 

Dave threw down his dustrag. “I want 
plenty advice,” he said. “You have been 
all over the world, you have experience. 
What do you advise me I should put on 
a sign for the door?” 

‘After a long silence, Anna said, “Shoes 
Fixed Here.” 
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“No, no! That’s too much business. I 
want my sign should be good and friendly.” 

Emmy swung her pigtails. “Well,” she 
said with reluctance but unable to keep 
out of the plans, “in school, some of our 
classes are called workshops.” 

“Workshop,” Dave said, tasting the 
word. “That sounds nice.” None of them 
knew of the “sheltered workshops” 
phrase that we were using. 

“Shoe Workshop?” Anna said. 

Dave pinched his lower lip thoughtfully 
between two fingers. “Not enough friendly. 
I want everybody to come in. When they 
want.” 

After a moment or two, Emmy said 
stiffly, “How do you like ‘Our Workshop’?” 

“More friendly,” Dave agreed at once. 
“All right, that’s it!” 

He looked about the room with pleasure, 
turned back to them. “Did you hear about 
the Social Club?” he asked. 

They nodded. 

“T am now a member.” 

“What for?” Emmy said sharply. “You'll 
have to play games. Get up and make 
silly speeches.” 

“Like babies!” Anna said. 

Dave smiled. “Why not? I always liked 
to talk. Politics, the world situation. Why 
not?” 

He tried to disregard their look of 
disgust. “You want to print up the sign 
for me?” he said. “All I ever learned in 
English is my name.” 

As they continued to stare, he said 
crossly, “Well, are you going to help an 
old man make a sign? Or not?” 


V 


Dave was the only resident Emmy and 
Anna sought out. I’m sure they thought 
they were sharing a bond of hatred with 
him. The day he got his first work check, 
for four dollars and ninety cents, he 
waited for them out front, near the broad 
stone steps leading to the entrance doors. 

“Hello, girls,” he cried. The green of 
grass was all about him, and bird song, 
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and he wanted to do a little gay dance 
step. “Today was pay day. I am now a 
man with money in my pockets.” 

“How much did you make?” Anna said, 
with no interest. 

“This is a man’s own business,” he said, 
grinning. “Now we will go for some fun. 
What do you want to eat?” 

He peered from one to the other. “A 
soda? Candy? Pick anything.” 

“No, thank you,” Emmy said flatly. 

Dave looked at Anna, At the twin look 
of listlessness, his heart sank. 

“Today is my first pay day,” he tried 
once more. “Come, celebrate with me. 
We'll go to the ice-cream store. Pick any- 
thing you want. Even a banana split— 
we got enough money.” 

“No, thank you,” they told him icily. 

Suddenly he was furious. “What’s the 
matter with you?” he cried. “Selfish little 
monkeys, you! Never can you think to 
give people some pleasure.” 

Their expressions of amazement deep- 
ened his anger. “People want to give 
presents sometimes,” he shouted. “It’s a 
pleasure. Why don’t you take? All the 
time, noses up in the air!” 

Emmy burst into tears, but he went on 
shouting. “Stop acting like greenhorns 
already! It’s time you knew how to act 
like Americans!” 

When the girls ran into the Home, 
Dave came to my office. He dashed the 
story at me with scorn, with indignation, 
with sadness. “I am worried about them,” 
he admitted finally. 

I tried to tell him, as simply as possible, 
that the girls were having a great deal of 
difficulty adjusting to a new life. 

“All right,” he said. “But seeing as 
you’re an educated woman, I want you 
should tell me how I can help them.” 

I suggested waiting. I spoke of a period 
of time which might bring the right re- 
sults. Dave shook his head. 

“Tt hurts them to be like this,” he in- 
sisted. “It’s worse than a stomach ache, 
I het. So tell me a scheme.” 

“Well now,” I said sheepishly, “some- 
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times you can help people by getting 
them to help you.” 

He thought that over, tapping his 
crooked, big fingers on my desk. “How is 
that?” he asked carefully. 

“They become so interested that they 
forget some of their own troubles. Some- 
times—well, I have seen some people 
change a lot, by doing things for others.” 

Dave sighed, got up to go. “T’ll have to 
figure it out. I'll go do a little work.” 

The following week he reached a solu- 
tion. Again he met Emmy and Anna on 
the front walk. Disregarding their cool- 
ness, he asked them to sit with him on 
their bench, told them he needed advice. 

They followed him, but sat in complete 
silence until Dave said mournfully, “Girls, 
I’m feeling very, very blue. I’m telling 
you, I don’t know where to turn.” 

His eyes pleaded with them. After a 
minute, Anna said, “What’s the matter?” 

“All right, I got a store,” he said. “I’m 
a business man again. A little money, 
plenty work.” 

Both girls were watching him now. He 
had their interest. 

“All right,” he went on, “did you ever 
hear a business man shouldn’t write Eng- 
lish? A man with a store, but he can’t 
write, he can’t read. Just his name. How 
do you like such a thing?” 

“But you used to have a store,” Emmy 
said. “Why didn’t you want to then?” 

“Did I have time?” Dave was thinking 
like a little dynamo, simulating indigna- 
tion, sorrow, depression. “In those days 
you had to work every minute or you 
wouldn’t have a store left!” 

He turned pitiful glances back and 
forth from one intent face to the other. 
“Now I got a store and time, too. When 
I’m tired out, I close the door and I’m 
not afraid the bank will throw me out. 
And when a person’s got a little time, 
what does he want to do? Maybe he wants 
to read a paper? In English—the news 
should be fresh, the same day it happens?” 

Emmy nodded. Dave said softly, “When 
a man isn’t worried about a piece of bread, 
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maybe he thinks about a little education 
for himself?” 

Now Anna nodded, and Dave felt a 
throb of excitement. 

“Girls,” he said, “who else goes to 
school around here? Who else could show 
me so good how to learn English?” 

“We could start with the alphabet,” 
Emmy said to Anna. 

“You think I’m not too dumb?” Dave 
asked. 

“Oh, anybody can learn the alphabet,” 
Anna said encouragingly. 

“So?” he said softly. “How do we start 
this, hah?” 

“T guess,” Emmy said, “you have to 
practice right away.” 

“And he needs school supplies,” Anna 
said. 

“Well, money I got!” He winked at them. 
“What should I buy? Pencils, paper?” 

“You ought to have a notebook,” Emmy 
said. “And about three pencils.” 

“And an eraser,” Anna said excitedly. 
“You'll make mistakes.” 

“Mistakes I can afford these days! Then 
come to the store,” Dave said, laughing, 
taking their hands. “What does a dummy 
know about pencils? You'll pick out the 
right things for me.” 


VI 


The months went by, and then a year. 
One day my brown shoes came back with 
a slip of paper attached to them: “Miss F 
—SOLS & HELS.” 

And one evening Dave was elected vice- 
president of the Social Club. When I 
congratulated him, he said with a wink, 
“It’s because I play such a good game 
of pinochle.” 

Then he said eagerly, “Maybe you no- 
tice some kind of change in the girls?” 

“It’s not that easy, Mr. Weinberg.” 

“Who said it’s easy! I’m working like 
a horse.” 

I patted the thin shoulder. “As a matter 
of fact,” I said, “they’ve smiled at me 
several times, and I notice they stop and 
talk to all sorts of people these days.” 
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“Me, too!” Dave said. “I noticed this, 
too.” 

“And Dr. Dorfman’s mentioned that 
their school grades are better.” 

He beamed. “Me, too! Emmy gets mad, 
she says I am slow. But Anna said I’m 
getting better and better.” 


Vil 


A case history can never contain the 
changing nuances of eyes, or the swing 
of a walk that shuffled once, a tone of 
voice eager where once it dragged like a 
step. It does not single out the passing 
years much, nor focus them in mornings 
come with contentment, spring flowing 
into summer on the sound of a shoe- 
maker’s hammer, on the scratching of a 
pencil to the applause of two youngsters 
who have learned how to laugh. 

In a case history, facts and emotions 
are written simply: “Mr. W has gone past 
his feeling of shame about being a resi- 
dent at the Home. Invited a ‘former friend’ 
to spend the day. Emmy and Anna did 
the messenger work.” 

After Dave had shown Joe Baum his 
shop, he led him through the rest of the 
workshops, taking his time with the splen- 
dors of the tour. They had lunch—a good 
one. Then they walked out back. 

“Those tomatoes belong here?” Joe 
asked. 

“Free, as much as you want to eat. The 
rest we can—for winter.” 

Casually, Dave added, “I was reading 
in the Press, tomatoes are up five cents a 
pound from last year this time. If you 
have to buy such things.” 

“Since when do you read the English 
paper?” Joe said. “I know you twenty 
years, and you never read it once.” 

“I’m taking lessons,” Dave said calmly. 
“Those two young ladies who came to 
your house with my invite for you? They 
are my teachers.” 

They smoked in silence. As Joe studied 
the orderly rows of vegetables, a mount- 
ing flood of envy got the best of him. “And 
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your son?” he said acidly. “Who told you 
to go from his house?” 

“He’s fine, fine,” Dave said briskly. 
“The whole family came to visit Sunday. 
We're talking again. My daughter-in-law 
brought a cake so big everybody who was 
home had a piece. I gave presents to the 
whole family.” 

“Presents?” Joe said, his voice hushed. 
“Where did you get presents to give?” 

“T bought them. My young lady teachers 
advised me what to get.” 

Joe sighed. “It’s true, huh? You don’t 
have to ask your son for money?” 

“I’m working, no?” 

“In a old home,” Joe murmured. “Who 
would ever think it?” 

“Yep!” Dave rubbed his hands. “Well, 
Joe, I got a little work I want to finish 
today yet. Why don’t you come again? 
Some night? A guest is always welcome 
in our Social Club. We got a pinochle 
game, you can sit down for a hand any 
time, if you want.” 

“They let you play for money?” Joe 
asked, blinking. 

“Did you ever play pinochle not for 
money?” 

“T’ll come,” Joe said meekly. 


Vill 


Now that Dave is dead, I have filed 
away the written part of his case history. 

But then, how can papers describe the 
peaceful end of one life, and the continu- 
ing richness of other lives—Emmy’s, and 
Anna’s? How can those words ever meas- 
ure the fear and bitterness going, or span 
the last happy years and their fullness? 
It is the unwritten part of this man’s 
case history that is so important, so alive. 
One feels it in all the workshops, where 
Emmy and Anna walk these days with 
gifts of friendship. One sees it, like a 
reflection of Dave’s happiness and peace, 
in the girls’ eyes. It freshens the air all 
about us. It warms so many hearts. 

Yes, it is only the written part of Dave’s 
case history I have filed away. 
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And On The Seventh Day 
By SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ 


And there was evening and there was morning, 
And on the Seventh day 

Ascending into candled hours 

Sabbath camped, 

And there was wine. 


The Earth a bright promise of quilted silence 
Engrafted a silken murmur 

Of flying birds 

Over trees, views and water, 

His completion. 


And the blue sound of sleep hung low 
As He rested from his work. 

The sea was thirsty for rain, 

The landscape desiring fertility. 


And all was well in his enthroned permanence. 


And then you came like white-bread on my table 
Engaged to my mouth, 

In my flesh. 

Since he is known to sit at the table with the hungry 
I kissed his white-bread. 


And there was a new light in our eyes. 

We were young, younger than He. 

And you drank the wine that was sealed in my lips; 
And there was evening and there was morning 
When I embraced you, Sabbath, my Bride. 




















Kitty Basic Works of American-Jewish Fiction 


THE Forum is pleased to publish this 
annotated bibliography although it does 
not necessarily agree with all the author’s 
comments. Acquaintance with these works 
of fiction is important for anyone who 
would understand the place of the Jew 
in American life. 


NYONE who wants most clearly to 
A understand the Jewish community 
in America, its problems, its ad- 
justments, its neuroses, its manifestations 
of self-love and self-hate, its religious and 
social thinking, would do well to study 
the important novels and short stories 
produced by American Jews and dealing 
with them. 

Every volume listed here was written 
by an American Jew, in the English 
language and mainly for American- 
Jewish readers. Many of these books, 
although published long ago, are still in 
print. Many others are available in li- 
braries. Some, like Budd Schulberg’s 
What Makes Sammy Run?, are obtainable 
at any newsstand for twenty-five cents. 
Others, known only to specialists, would 
reward any reader who would know the 
inner and outer tensions which make 
American Jewry what it is today. 

Needless to say, not all of these volumes 
are great works of fiction. Some, indeed, 
have been assailed by sensitive Jews as 
containing more than a small degree of 
self-hate. But this is not intended to be a 
list which reflects the public-relations 
idea of what Jews should be like. Amer- 
ican Jews, artistic, sensitive and honest, 
have written of themselves as they have 
understood themselves to be. As a result, 
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By HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


the over-all picture obtained by the 
reader of the half-hundred books on this 
list, will be one not of whites or blacks, 
but one of many hues. It is in the rainbow 
that we see the beauty of the world. 





ANGoFF, CHARLES. When I Was A Boy 

In Boston. 

New York, Beechhurst, 1947. 182 p. 

Here is a book of Jewish short stories, all 
memorable. The Jews are real Jews, and the 
experiences through which these people live are 
honest and believable. Many of the characters 
in this volume are also found, in greater detail, 
in the author’s novel Journey to the Dawn. 


Ancorr, CHARLES. Journey to the Dawn. 
New York, Beechhurst, 1951. 421 p. 


Although this is the first novel of a projected 
trilogy, it stands on its own as one of the best 
half-dozen works of Jewish-American fiction 
produced in this country. Written with sympathy 
and warmth, it retells the oft-told tale of how 
a Jewish family from Europe becomes Amer- 
icanized. What makes this a remarkable per- 
formance is the insight the novelist has into his 
Jewish characters and their milieu. 


Avucust, Garry. God’s Gentleman. 
New York, Knopf, 1932. 324 p. 


A rather awkwardly written novel, this book 
manages, in spite of its deficiencies, to offer a 
fairly accurate picture of the problems of the 
rabbi in America. Manifestly unfair in many of 
its strictures, this novel remains a significant 
social document rather than a memorable work 
of fiction. 


BELLow, Sau. The Victim. 
New York, Vanguard, 1947. 294 p. 


This is a complex novel on the subject of 
anti-Semitism and how the disease affects both 
persecutor and persecuted. The thesis is, in 
part, that both are victims. The Victim, written 
in rather Dostoevsky-like fashion, has been 
called by some critics the best American novel 
on the subject of Jew-hating. 
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Bisno, Beatrice. Tomorrow’s Bread. 


Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1938. 326 p. 


Here is a realistic novel about unionism, the 
garment trade and Jews. The book won an 
award when it was first published and, although 
rather forgotten, it remains a fine work of 
fiction, deeply felt and competently written. 


Brinic, Myron. Singermann. 
New York, Rinehart, 1929. 446 p. 


Although Myron Brinig has written nearly a 
score of novels, Singermann, remains not only 
his best book, but a memorable portrait of 
Jewish family life in a small but growing 
Montana town. The conflict between generations, 
the gradual assimilation of many members of a 
family of Rumanian Jews, the inroads made by 
the Gentile environment on a strongly Jewish 
family are portrayed with passion, with percep- 
tion and sensitivity. 


Brinic, Myron. This Man Is My Brother. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 342 p. 


In this novel, a sequel to Singermann, Brinig 
carries on the story of the sons of Moses Singer- 
mann, most of whom cannot find the joy and 
security in Judaism which their father found. 
There is in this volume a lucid and painful 
portrayal of an intellectual, neurotic self-hating 
Jew who eventually goes insane. This novel is 
really a continuation of Singermann and the 
two should be accepted as one. 


CaHaAN, ABRAHAM. The Rise of David 
Levinsky. 


New York, Harper, 1917. 530 p. 


This is perhaps the most famous Jewish- 
American novel ever written and considering 
that the well-known editor of the Yiddish daily 
Forward produced it during a period when most 
Jewish writing in this country was sentimental 
and overemotional, The Rise of David Levinsky 
is a realistic, sober story. It tells of the life of 
an immigrant boy who comes to America, sheds 
his religious observances, becomes a garment 
industry king but somehow fails to find security 
and happiness in life. Read three decades after 
it was published, it remains an impressive, 
honest work of fiction. 


Caspary, VERA. Thicker Than Water. 
New York, Liveright, 1932. 426 p. 


Although she has since become a Hollywood 
screen writer and the author of good thriller 
stories, Vera Caspary’s Thicker Than Water, the 
story of a Portuguese-Jewish family in Chicago, 
is a solid, substantial work and probably her 
best, most important novel. 
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Conen, Hyman and LEsTEr. Aaron Traum. 
New York, Liveright, 1930. 413 p. 

In this novel the reader will meet with some 
of the most vivid descriptions in American 
fiction of how Jewish immigrants suffered in 
East Side sweatshops and with what great 
difficulty they adjusted themselves to life in 
America. While the book has a weak ending, 
it is valuable for its fine first half. It is also 
excellent raw material for the sociologist. 


Denker, Henry. My Son, The Lawyer. 
New York, Cromwell, 1950. 278 p. 


While this novel is written awkwardly, it has 
a great deal of power and narrative drive. 
Ostensibly the story of a Jewish boy whose 
dominating mother forces him to study law, it 
it really the story of a Jewish family and its 
struggle to survive in a period of depression. 
Altogether, it contains memorable scenes and 
arresting portraits of American Jews. 


FALsTEIN, Louis. Face of a Hero. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950. 312 p. 
After the second World War, there appeared 
a flood of war novels in which the Jew in 
uniform played a crucial role. Face of a Hero, 
one of the finest of these novels, contains the 
best statement to be found in these books of 
why the Jew fought and how the Jewish soldier 
was accepted by his own comrades in uniform. 


FEerRBER, Epona. Fanny Herself. 
New York, Stokes, 1917. 323 p. 

In this novel about Fanny Brandeis, Edna 
Ferber has written one of the earliest stories of 
Jewish life in a small American town (in 
Wisconsin) and has dealt with the Jews as 
people who are successfully being integrated 
into basic American patterns of living. 


Fucus, DANIEL. Summer in Williamsburg. 
New York, Vanguard, 1934. 380 p. 

This is one of three volumes by Daniel Fuchs 
on the people of Brooklyn. Summer In Williams- 
burg, perhaps the best of the trio, offers a 
realistic and yet tender account of the Jews of 
this particular area of Brooklyn. 


Gotp, Micuae.. Jews Without Money. 
New York, Liveright, 1930. 309 p. 
Published at the height of the proletarian era 
in American literature, Gold’s vignettes of Jew- 
ish life on the East Side created a great stir in 
their time. Although the book is over-exag- 
gerated and over-written, it bursts with honesty 
and in sharp, bold strokes paints a garish 
picture of the poverty-stricken immigrant Jews 
who fought bitterly for the bread of survival. 
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GoLLoms, JosEPH. Unquiet. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1935. 529 p. 

In this long, interesting novel, Joseph Gollomb 
treats with the Americanization of a Jewish 
family, with special emphasis on the experiences 
of a young Jewish boy. It is one of the finest 
books on the subject. 


HAaA.pEr, ALBERT. Sons of the Fathers. 
New York, Harper, 1940. 431 p. 


Although Albert Halper has written many 
memorable short stories and novels, all of which 
contain Jews and treat with Jewish problems, 
this novel is his only one which is concerned 
completely with a Jewish family. It is a solid, 
honest job which reveals once again the reasons 
why the Jewish immigrant loves America so 
dearly. 


Hosson, Laura Z. Gentleman’s Agreement. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1947. 275 p. 


While this novel is not first-rate literature, it 
has perhaps been more widely read than any 
other novel ever written on the subject of 
anti-Semitism. Mrs. Hobson’s is not the violent, 
but the gentle, social anti-Semitism of the 
Anglo-Saxon Americans who scarcely are aware 
of their ill feeling toward Jews. This is an 
important book because it reached millions of 
Americans, both as a novel and as a motion 
picture. 


KanbEL, ABEN. Rabbi Burns. 
New York, Covici, Friede, 1931. 311 p. 

Most Jewish readers of this book have be- 
lieved, and future readers, if any, will continue 
to believe, that the portrait of the greedy, un- 
scrupulous rabbi is unfair and bitter. Never- 
theless, to understand the American Jewish 
community and the kind of writer who seeks 
out the unsavory Jewish creatures who un- 
doubtedly exist but are in a minority, one must 
read books of this kind, for in an inverse way 
they, too, reflect American-Jewish life. 


Katxov, Norman. Eagle at My Eyes. 
New York, Doubleday, 1948. 252 p. 

If we are to assume—and we must—that even 
books written in self-hate are significant soci- 
ologically and offer an insight into a kind of 
Jewish experience, Norman Katkov’s work is 
required reading. This novel, dealing with the 
marriage of a Jew to a Christian girl, contains 
many snide remarks about Jews and at the 
same time reveals that in an intermarriage it 
is the Jewish family which frequently is more 
bitterly opposed to the union than the non- 
Jewish family. 


Koser, ArTHUR. Thunder Over The Bronx. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1935. 233 p. 


This is the first volume of short stories by 
Arthur Kober which deals with the Gross family 
of the Bronx and should be read in conjunction 
with My Dear Bella, the later volume. In spite 
of the fact that Kober writes dialogue which 
comes close to being dialect, he is not irritating, 
as Montague Glass was, and is quite funny, 
even if he has some detractors. Dialect humor is 
difficult to pull off, but Kober is quite successful 
at it and as Jewish humor his work deserves 
recognition. 


Lessinc, Bruno. Children of Men. 
New York, McClure, Phillips, 1903. 311 p. 


While this volume of Jewish short stories is 
to some extent out of date in theme and ap- 
proach, it offers many valuable insights into the 
kind of literature written about Jews at the 
turn of the century, particularly when it is 
realized that many of these very stories were 
first published in the mass circulation magazines 
of the day. 


Levin, Meyer. The Old Bunch. 
New York, Viking, 1937. 964 p. 


Considered by many astute critics as the best 
novel written on Jewish life in America, Levin’s 
long chronicle of a group of Chicago Jews is 
required reading for anyone who wants to un- 
derstand the American Jew. There are scores 
of characters in this teeming, alive novel, some 
“good” Jews, others “bad” Jews—all of them 
typical of the Jewish community and in each 
of them the American Jew may see something 
of himself. 


Lewisoun, Lupwic. The Island Within. 
New York, Harper, 1928. 350 p. 


This novel is not only Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
most famous work of fiction; it is perhaps the 
most typical of his works and contains his mes- 
sage to the Jewish people, a message he has, in 
one form or another, been rewriting and re- 
emphasizing in all of his Jewish work. That 
message is that the Jew who seeks to escape his 
Judaism betrays and loses his own soul; that 
assimilation is bound to fail and that salvation 
comes only to those Jews who devote themselves 
to Judaism. The Island Within is a family chron- 
icle in which the major protagonist marries out 
of the Jewish fold and, finally, finds himself only 
when he gives up his Gentile wife and returns 
to his own people. 
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LewIsoun, Lupwic. This People. 
New York, Harper, 1933. 305 p. 

Not known as a short story writer, Ludwig 
Lewisohn nonetheless has produced in the five 
long tales in this volume not only excellent 
narratives but has, in capsule form, highlighted 
his own message to the Jewish people that 
assimilation kills the soul of the Jew and that 
the Jew who would seek to assimilate will not 
find peace in his action. Each of these stories, 
quite different from one another, makes the 
same point—and with Lewisohn’s gift for lan- 
guage and style, the volume is one of the books 
which should have been far more influential 
than it was and rated far more highly than it is 
in Lewisohn’s own impressive list of works. 


MELLER, SipnEy. Roots in the Sky. 
New York, Macmillan, 1938. 579 p. 


In one of the unjustifiably forgotten Jewish 
novels on American life, Sidney Meller has 
produced a magnificent narrative concerning a 
Jewish family in California. A huge and am- 
bitious book, the novel contains a memorable 
portrait of a scholarly, saintly Jew. 


MILLER, ARTHUR. Focus. 
New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. 217 p. 
Better known as a playwright, Arthur Miller, 
in his first novel has done a tour de force con- 
cerning a Gentile who looks like a Jew, is taken 
for a Jew and is persecuted as a Jew. While the 
plot is a bit too slick, the novelist utilizes the 
situations to say a great many pertinent things 
about the phenomenon of Jew-hating. It also 
happens to contain some excellent writing and 
it is quite successful in what it sets out to prove: 
that anti-Semitism is a disease for which the 
Jews are in no way responsible. 


OrniTz, SAMUEL. Haunch, Paunch & Jowl. 
New York, Boni & Liveright, 1923. 300 p. 
A semi-fictional, semi-factual account of Jew- 
ish life on New York’s East Side, as seen by a 
sharp and bitter novelist of the 1920's, this 
volume had a sensational success and will 
bear rereading by those interested in Jewish- 
American fiction of our time. 


ReEzNIKOoFF, CHARLES. By the Waters of 

Manhattan. 

New York, Boni, 1930. 255 p. 

The novelist has here written a tender, gentle 
and yet realistic account of a Jewish family in 
Russia, its emigration to the United States and 
its problems in this country. This is one of the 
better Jewish novels on immigrant life. 
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RipaLtow, Harotp U. This Land, These 
People. 


New York, Beechhurst, 1950. 301 p. 

This is the first anthology ever published of 
short stories on American-Jewish life by Amer- 
ican-Jewish writers. Practically every aspect of 
Jewish life is treated in tales by such writers 
as Ludwig Lewisohn, Meyer Levin, Jerome 
Weidman, Charles Angoff, Waldo Frank, Jo Sin- 
clair, Delmore Schwartz and seventeen other 
contributors. 


RosENBERG, ETHEL. Go Fight City Hall. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1949. 259 p. 
Written with wry and quiet good humor, this 
is “a sort of a novel,” whose main ingredients 
are accurate Jewish-American dialogue, shrewdly 
drawn Jewish characters and a keen insight into 
American-Jewish habits and thinking. 


ROSENFELD, Isaac. Passage From Home. 
New York, Dial, 1946. 280 p. 

In this evocative book about a Jewish adoles- 
cent, the novelist has touched upon many Jewish 
characters and observances. While the book is 
basically one dealing with human emotions, 
rather than specifically Jewish problems, it is 
an important book for Jewish readers because 
it complements a handful of other fine narratives 


on the growing maturity of the Jewish child on 
the American scene. 


ROSENFELD, Pau. The Boy In The Sun. 
New York, Macauley, 1928. 266 p. 

A famous literary man, now dead and un- 
happily unread, Paul Rosenfeld, in this novel, 
has produced a lucid portrait of a Jewish 
boy who struggles to find security in an en- 
vironment which he suddenly realizes is harsh 
to him because he is a Jew. This is one of the 


better novels which is concerned with Jewish 
adolescents. 


Ross, Lreonarp Q. The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan. 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1937. 176 p. 
In spite of the fact that these stories of the 
Americanization of a Jewish immigrant are by 
now considered classics in American humor, 
there is a Jewish element which thinks of the 
Hyman Kaplan stories as slightly anti-Jewish. 
It is a pity that some people can be so over- 
sensitive as to overlook or miss the inherent 
good humor and shrewd writing of the man 
responsible for these tales, many of them gen- 
uinely uproarious. 
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Ross, Sam. The Sidewalks Are Free. 
New York, Farrar, Straus, 1950. 308 p. 


Not quite as impressive or as overwhelming 
as Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep, this novel is, 
nevertheless, a sharp evocation of the life of a 
perceptive young Jewish child in the streets of 
an American metropolis and the experiences of 
his family in struggling to make a living in 
this country. 


Rotu, Henry. Call It Sleep. 
New York, Ballou, 1934. 599 p. 


It is often said of a writer whose first book 
is impressive, that if he never writes another 
word his reputation will stand secure on his 
one artistic creation. Henry Roth never wrote 
another novel after Call It Sleep, but on its 
basis he is one of the fine novelists in America. 
It is tragic that he stopped with this book, but 
it is so powerful an evocation of the tortured 
existence of a little Jewish immigrant boy in 
the jungles of the East Side and Brooklyn, that 
one can easily understand why Roth must have 
found it painful to write again. No list of “best” 
Jewish fiction, even if limited to four or five 
books, can omit Call It Sleep. 


ScHNEIDER, Isipor. From The Kingdom 
of Necessity. 
New York, Putnam, 1935. 450 p. 


This is a most interesting book on Jewish life, 
written from the “Marxist” or strongly left- 
wing point of view. Of the many novels pro- 
duced by the proletarian novelists of the 1930’s, 
this one best reflects Jewish life as seen by one 
of the more talented of these writers. 


ScHULBERG, Bupp. What Makes Sammy 
Run? 
New York, Random House, 1941. 303 p. 


A brilliant novel about Hollywood and an 
unscrupulous Jewish boy who becomes an im- 
portant movie personality, What Makes Sammy 
Run? has been charged with picturing the most 
venal aspects of certain successful Jews and, 
therefore, as being of service to anti-Semites. 
Although it is true that the “hero,” Sammy 
Glick, is a “heel” from the East Side, it is doubt- 
ful that any intelligent reader will be persuaded 
that Sammy is a miserable character because 
Jews are miserable people. What one is apt to 
learn is that Sammy’s insecurity made him what 
he became, while other Jews in the same novel, 
staunch in their Judaism, became decent citizens. 
This is a memorable novel in spite of the con- 
troversy surrounding it. 
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ScHwartz, Detmore. The World Is A 
Wedding. 
Norfolk, Conn. New Directions, 1948. 196 p. 
A spokesman for the intellectual Jewish avant 
garde writers, Delmore Schwartz’s short stories 
are serious studies of a group of educated Jews, 
unhappy in their Judaism and seeking security 
in an alien, uneasy environment. While these 
tales are neither slick nor particularly readable, 
they should be read by those interested in the 
Jews portrayed by the writer. 


Semwe, Micuaet. The Common Thread. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1944. 201 p. 
A good short story writer, Michael Seide, in 
his first collection, offers an interesting and 
artistic volume of tales about American Jews. 
Many of these stories were chosen by editors of 
annual anthologies as among the best of the 
year in which they appeared. 


Suaw, Irwin. Mixed Company. 
New York, Random House, 1950. 480 p. 
Irwin Shaw has written as many good Jewish 
stories as any contemporary Jewish writer and 


most of them are contained in this volume of 
his collected tales. 


SINCLAIR, Jo. Wasteland. 
New York, Harper, 1946. 321 p. 

Of all the novels written about Jewish self- 
hate, Jo Sinclair’s Harper prize winning effort 
is one of the most serious and successful. In 
using psychiatry to cure a Jew-hating Jew of 
his abnormal hatreds, the novelist touches upon 


many sensitive areas of American-Jewish 
experience. 


Sunt, Yurt. One Foot In America. 
New York, Macmillan, 1950. 252 p. 

It has been said that too many of the current 
American-Jewish novelists write about the past, 
about the Americanization of the immigrant, 
but if the books they produce are as warm, 
understanding, tender and humorous as Yuri 
Suhl’s vignettes, they are well worth doing. 
Suhl’s stories, loosely tied together in the novel 
form, offer sharp insights into American-Jewish 
life, even if lightly written and treated. 


Toprin, Boris. Out of These Roots. 
Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1944. 373 p. 
The first novel in a trilogy dealing with a 
Jewish journalist and poet, Out of These Roots 
is the only one of the three which delves deeply 
into the Jewish background of the hero and his 
family. The finished portrait is complete, au- 
thentic and illuminating and, in toto, offers one 
of the best over-all views of Jewish immigrant 
life in the United States. 
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Weinman, JEROME. I Can Get It For 
You Wholesale. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1937. 370 p. 
Jerome Weidman created a literary sensation 
with this first novel, dealing with Jews in the 
garment industry and with an unscrupulous, 
aggressive young Jew named Harry Bogen in 
particular. While the book is written in acid 
and many Jewish readers and critics in 1937 
asserted that the volume was anti-Semitic, a 
careful rereading will reveal that Weidman 
hates Bogen and is bitter because he exists. 
This a brilliantly-written novel and, in spite of 
its controversial material, an important Jewish- 
American novel. 


WEIDMAN, JEROME. What’s In It For Me? 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1938. 413 p. 
The necessary sequel to Weidman’s first novel, 
this book carries on the adventures of Harry 
Bogen who, although successful in the garment 
industry, finally loses even the outer manifesta- 
tions of his success as well as his soul. Both 
novels should be read as one. 


Yarre, JaMES. Poor Cousin Evelyn. 
Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1951. 269 p. 
There are nine stories in this volume, most of 
which deal with an area of Jewish life seldom 
treated in fiction: the lives and experiences of 
America’s rich Jews. For that reason alone— 
and Yaffe writes very well—this book should 
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be included in any basic list of fiction which 
attempts to cover the important works of Amer- 
ican-Jewish fiction. 


Yezierska, Anzia. Hungry Hearts. 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin, 1920. 297 p. 


No doubt Miss Yezierska’s best known volume 
of stories, this book, like all the others, deals 
with the Jewish immigrants of the early part 
of the century. It was made into a movie and, 
thereby, became the first Jewish-American work 
to affect the general public. 


Yezierska, AnziA. Children of Loneliness. 
New York, Funk and Wagnals, 1923. 

In this volume of seven autobiographical short 
stories and three factual pieces, Anzia Yezierska 
has written an emotional short story volume on 
American Jewish life. The sentimental, honest 
and stirring experiences of the Jewish immi- 
grants of the early 1900’s are vividly evoked in 
this book. 


ZarA, Louis. Blessed Is The Man. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. 474 p. 


In this long and finely-wrought narrative 
describing the success in Chicago of a Jewish 
immigrant who rises to riches, Louis Zara has 
produced one of the best Jewish novels written 
during the past few decades. Although it is 
realistic, it is never harsh and it contains many 
lyric and tender qualities. 
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Henry Harland: The Philo-Semite as Anti-Semite 


ENRY HARLAND loved Jews. He 
HH even took a Jewish pseudonym, 

to write novels about them. As 
“Sydney Luska,” his Russian-Jewish pen- 
name, he wrote his first five novels about 
Jewish life in New York. As Henry 
Harland, he never tried to deny the rumor 
that he was really a Jew, or at least part- 
Jew. Indeed, he grew a goatee to help 
the rumor. 

Of course, Henry Harland helped other 
rumors about himself more energetically. 
He was a virtuoso of the total lie, and he 
indulged his talent completely. When the 
Dictionary of National Biography asked 
him where he was born, Harland sug- 
gested St. Petersburg. And he added that 
he was an aristocratic love-child, of noble 
Russian blood; that the Emperor Franz 
Joseph had taken a paternal interest in 
him; that he had spent his childhood in 
France; that he had prepared for the 
priesthood in the Irish College in Rome; 
that he could have had a Cardinal’s hat 
before he was thirty but gave it up for 
literature. The Dictionary’s biography of 
Harland remains a monument to the 
life-lie. 

At other times, Harland claimed an 
English Baronetcy, the baronetcy of 
Harland of Sproughton, County Suffolk. 
Occasionally he was prosaic enough to 
say simply that Norwich, Connecticut, 
was his “symbolic” birth-place. It all 
made him, he discovered, immensely more 
interesting. Certainly to be a Jew, or a 
bastard Russian nobleman, or an English 
baron, or an ex-priest, was more piquant 
than to be plain Yankee Henry Harland, 
born in New York City on March 1, 1861. 
His father was a Yale man, true enough, 
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By SUSAN RIEFF 


and a lawyer interested in Fourierism. 
But even such an ancestry was not 
exotic enough. 

Harland acquired his profitable talent 
for the exotic lie while his father managed 
a cooperative called ‘Unitary House,’ on 
14th street, in New York’s already well- 
demarked bohemia. The life-lies the 
bohemians told him were fascinating, but 
the Jews living in the neighborhood were 
even more fascinating. Young Harland 
decided they were quite superior to other 
people he knew, and when he decided to 
be a writer the Jews became his first 
material. - 

Harland described the superiority of 
the Jews in his first novel: As It Was 
Written. “I should be proud of my line- 
age,” he wrote, “were I a Jew.” Indeed, 
as an old stock American, Harland con- 
cluded that the “whole future of America 
depends upon the Jews.” The Americans 
were a dull people. They were over- 
civilized. What they needed was a touch 
of Jewishness. It would give them back 
the passion and enthusiasm they needed 
to be great. “The future Americans, 
thanks to the Jew in them, will have 
passions and enthusiasms. They will paint 
great pictures, compose great music, write 
great poems, be capable of great heroism.” 
At the moment, the American people 
were nothing, since they were not artists. 
“What is the American people today? 
There is no American people.” But when 
the Jews infuse that mysterious psycho- 
logical quality that makes for greatness 
into the American blood-stream, America 
will be great. 

When the blood of the naturally aes- 
thetic race was finally fused with the 
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more prosaic blood of the older American 
stocks, “a single people of homogeneous 
blood will be the consequence.” What the 
new American race needed was aesthetic 
sensibility, and the Jews were just the 
element to provide it. Without the Jews, 
the American racial mixture would re- 
main rather lumpy. It offended Harland’s 
own aesthetic sensibilities. The “Jewish 
element” was to “leaven the whole lump.” 
It would “color the whole mixture.” Har- 
land thought the “English element alone” 
in the great American stud farm was “so 
to speak, one portion of pure water.” The 
German donation was “one portion of 
eau sucrée.” To add Jewishness was to 
dash the mixture with a “dose of rich 
strong wine.” Jewishness would give “fire 
and flavor to the decoction.” 

Harland wondered whether he had 
“said enough.” Certainly he had said 
enough to sell his books to the Jews. The 
traditionally abstemious people were flat- 
tered at being considered a “dose of rich 
strong wine.” But Jewish pleasure with 
Harland did not last long. What thrilled 
Harland was what Hannah Arendt has 
called “psychological Jewishness.” The 
Jewish genius Harland wanted to incor- 
porate into the American character had 
nothing to do with the religion or cultural 
traditions of the Jews. On the contrary, 
Judaism and the cultural tradition of the 
Jews was a positive handicap. The price 
of becoming “leaven” was to abandon the 
heavy burden of religion and culture that 
the Jews somehow continued to carry 
around with them. 

By the time of his novel, The Yoke, 
Henry Harland was quite dissatisfied with 
his Jews. They were still Jews. The novel 
suggested the only cure would be inter- 
marriage. Only when the Jews free them- 
selves from the Yoke (of the Law) by 
destroying their familial exclusiveness, 
would they become the great leaven. 

The Anglo-Jewish press turned on Har- 
land immediately. The philo-semite had 
suddenly been transformed into an anti- 
semite. The transformation seemed sud- 
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den and unfortunate, but certain. Harland 
tried to defend himself. He lectured at a 
New York synagogue. He declared that 
some of his best friends were Jews. No 
offense meant. However, he could not 
retract his basic position and remain an 
honest man. The Law was a Yoke, an 
archaic heritage. He believed in assimila- 
tion. Surely there was no crime in that. 
To be an assimilationist is not to be an 
anti-semite. 

The Jews remained unconvinced and 
unassimilated. Harland was hurt at their 
hostility. After his A Latin Quarter 
Courtship, which he published in 1896, he 
exiled himself to Europe, to return to the 
United States only once, in the winter of 
1903. That collection of stories contained 
only one dealing with the Jews, and it 
was his last. The London Athenaeum had 
praised his novels. Harland settled in 
London, and buried “Sydney Luska” and 
his Jewish novels under complete silence 
and disdain. He began to produce novels 
under his own name, novels without even 
that touch of realism that William Dean 
Howells once had praised in his usual 
over-generous manner. Harland’s Jewish 
novels usually had the East Side of New 
York as their setting, and poor Jews as 
their subjects. Now his novels were fan- 
tasies about the European aristocracy, 
and noble Catholic ladies were their 
subjects. 

Harland’s Jewish novels had been pop- 
ular, but he never allowed them to be 
reprinted after he came to live in England. 
His Catholic aristocratic fantasies achieved 
even greater popularity. The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box is still read and reprinted as 
an example of fin-de-siecle romanticism. 
English Penguin recently reissued it. It 
has sold over two-hundred thousand 
copies in its long life. 

In England, Harland found the role that 
has given him a permanent place in mo- 
dern literary history. John Lane, the 
great English publisher, appointed him 
editor of a new literary quarterly in 
February, 1894. It was to be called The 
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Yellow Book. Harland was a good choice. 
Lane wanted a fashionable magazine, and 
Harland was nothing if not a fashionable 
man. As a writer, Harland was something 
less than second-rate. Indeed, he was not 
printed in his own journal. As an editor, 
Harland was what one of his writers, 
Henry James, called “touchingly con- 
vinced,” even “inflamed.” The whole 
project failed in a comparatively short 
time, but not without leaving its mark on 
modern letters. And during its life, it gave 
Harland, as James said, “perhaps his most 
beguiling dream and most rewarding 
hours.” The magazine was to him, for a 
few years, “a humorous uneasy care.” 
Yet, James concluded, Harland had “ad- 
venturously lived, wrought and enjoyed, 
the small lemon-coloured quarterly.” Of 
course, he had never understood his 
friends and collaborators. His relation to 
men like James, or Beardsley, or Beer- 
bohm, was worshipful at best (James 
called him “the worshipful Harland”) and 
suspicious at worst. For Harland could 
not fit into the Yellow Book circle. He 
only played at épater le bourgeois. His 
writers confused and frightened him. The 
fin-de-siecle greats considered him a 
hanger-on, fit to do their editing, if he 
did not change what passed through his 
hands. But Harland was the kind of 
Philistine who is never touched by con- 
tempt. Instead he simply had contempt 
for his highbrow writers and artists. He 
especially detested Beardsley, and art 
bored him. If he worshipped James, he 
also made it quite plain that he had made 
over $75,000 on The Cardinal’s Snuff Box. 
James did not make so much in his entire 
literary career. Harland thought his suc- 
cess made him a first-rate writer. He was 
that sort of Philistine who remains power- 
fully unaware that all his pride of success 
and love of literature is an indice of his 
philistinism. 

The Cardinal’s Snuff Box was written 
soon after his conversion to Roman Ca- 
tholicism. Now Harland, who had dabbled 
in Jewishness, (he had also once planned 
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to become a Protestant minister) dis- 
covered his true metier. His post-Jewish 
novels (e.g., My Friend Prospero, 1904, 
or The Royal End, 1909) are cloying 
fantasies on Catholic aristocratic society. 
There are English manor-houses, and 
Italian castles. Absurdities named Maria 
Dolores von Zelt-Neuminster are wooed 
with wooden passion by eldest sons of 
ancient English aristocratic families. 
Kings of Altroude and Contessas Sam- 
paulo parade back and forth between love 
and adultery. Perhaps Harland got his 
penchant for absurd names from Henry 
James. (“Caspar Goodwood” is hardly a 
fortunate choice for a square-jawed Pur- 
itan American millionaire who loves pas- 
sionately and only once.) But Harland 
has nothing to offer except absurdities, 
and morbidities. There is only the usual 
Catholic conversion of sin into saintliness. 
It is particularly true for Catholic con- 
verts such as Harland, no matter what 
their level of intelligence or talent (c-f., 
Graham Greene), that Catholic sin is 
somehow holier than non-Catholic virtue. 

Yet occasionally Harland has been 
taken seriously as a writer. Justin 
O’Brien, writing in Modern Language 
Notes (V, LIV, 1939), thought he had 
discovered the American forerunner of 
Proust. O’Brien decided Harland was 
Proustian so far as he was technically 
aware, in his Jewish novels, that “what 
once evoked the future can later come to 
evoke the past, while the emotion remains 
the same.” Further, O’Brien discovered 
that Harland, like Proust, used music to 
evoke the past in reverie. “In fact, more 
than any other writer except Baudelaire, 
in whom Proust recognized a special af- 
finity on this score, Harland shared 
Proust’s peculiar sensitivity to the work- 
ings of involuntary memory.” 

O’Brien has hit upon an apt comparison. 
But it is not the comparison he intends. 
Harland’s relation to Baudelaire or to 
Proust cannot be made in a technical 
sense. As a writer, Harland was an in- 
ferior craftsman. Nor can the comparison 
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be made on the level of imagination. Har- 
land, as we shall see, was an inordinately 
unimaginative writer. The revealing com- 
parison with Baudelaire is in their treat- 
ment of the best and the worst of life as 
equally valuable. Harland is a simple 
forerunner of the disease of anti-semitism 
that gripped the European intelligentsia 
after him. His attitude became standard 
(cf., Celine as an ideal type) in European 
literature. If he is treated seriously, as 
standing near Baudelaire and Proust, 
then he stands near them not as a crafts- 
man, as O’Brien treats him, but as a 
minuscular figure pointing the meaning 
of the Decadent Movement as an expres- 
sion and dynamic of the corruption of 
western morality. 


The corruption of western morality is 
a function of the aesthetic conception of 
life. All the great western ethical systems, 
with Judaism at their foundations, have 
stood against the aesthetic conception. 
From Judaism, through Greek humanism 
and primitive Christianity to Marxism, 
the aesthetic conception of life as an 
experience in beauty and excitement has 
been challenged. Judaism proscribed 
graven images, and Plato exiled the poets. 
The ethical and the aesthetic points of 
view have always opposed one another, 
even in a secular theory like Marxism, 
which would reduce art to the functional 
and practical. The aesthetic view, on the 
other hand, by criticizing all inspiration 
that was “dictated by ethical ideals as 
being due to intrusions of the practical” * 
destroyed the barriers to that union of the 
beautiful and the morbid that has been 
the hall-mark of the aesthetic view. Mus- 
solini’s flying son could watch the blood 
of the Abyssynians opening up ‘like a 
rose’ beneath his bombsight. The prospect 
of war and death gave Hitler an erotic 
thrill. Sensibility, free of ethical organi- 


1 Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony, (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1951), p. xv. Praz has 
written the essential book from which to begin 
a study of the demoralization of modern literature. 
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zation, becomes worship of the criminal 
and horrible. 


Henry Harland loved the Jews for aes- 
thetic reasons. It is important to notice 
that all his Jewish stories are, in some 
degree, crime thrillers. Even in his last 
Jewish story, Mr. Sonnenschein’s Inher- 
itance, which is intended as a comic por- 
trait of a schlemiel, the nucleus of the plot 
is a crime by a Polish Jew. The story 
suddenly turns from a recountal of the 
amusing stupidity and innocence of Mr. 
Sonnenschein, the schlemiel, to a report 
of revulsion at the image of the Polish 
Jew. Harland loved the Jew when he was 
beautiful or an artist, or conversely, when 
he was “simple and optimistic.” In either 
case, Harland’s love was identical with 
what could be hatred. 


Mr. Sonnenschein will not seem very 
funny to the Jewish reader. He talks like 
the kaptain in the Katzenjammer Kids, 
and his relations to Gentiles are like 
Uncle Tom’s to the whites. What follows 
is a reproduction of a piece of Mr. Son- 
nenschein’s conversation: 


(Mr. Sonnenschein has appeared at the home of 
the narrator to report that his brother is dead.) 

“Yais,”’ replied Mr. Sonnenschein, sinking 
into a chair, the picture of a man prostrated and 
undone by grief. “Yais, he’s daid, my brudder 
Shakie’s daid.” After a brief pause, in a sudden 
passionate outburst: “Ach Gott, and ve vas 
tervins!” 

‘He bowed his head, and for a little while his 
sorrow seemed to deprive him of the power of 
speech. The rest of us, too, kept silence. We 
were surprised to see him so painfully affected, 
but we were also very much impressed. 

‘Presently he raised his head, and slowly, in 
a shaken voice, went on: “Yais, Shakie’s daid. 
It’s about two monts ago already I got de news. 
Vail, it pretty nearly broke my heart. Him and 
me vas tervins. . . . Poor Shakie! He vas an 
awful goot-hearted shentleman, and he hadn’t 
oughter been taken away. Oh, vail, I suppose 
his time haid come. He couldn’t expect to live 
foraifer; his time haid come; and so he haid to 
die. Vail, dis is a hart vorld; an outracheous hart 
vorld, dere’s no two ways about it: but de Lord 
mait it, and I suppose he haid some reason it. 
Boruch dajir emes!”’ With that pious ejaculation, 
—Blessed be the Most High Judge,—he again 
bowed his head and held his peace. 
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But Mr. Sonnenschein was “simple and 
optimistic,” and when death was qualified 
by inheritance he could not, as a Jew, 
remain permanently broken-hearted. 

‘Abruptly, with a sudden change of mien and 
manner,—eyes lighted by their familiar happy 
smile,—voice vibrant with its familiar jubilant 
ring,—“But I got de money,” he cried. “I got 
terventy-nine tousand, seven hoonert and sixty 
dollars; and I’ve come ofer to haif you conkrat- 
ulate me. I only got it de day before yesterday, 
or I'd haif come around sooner... .” 

Mr. Sonnenschein has brought a “couple 
of bottles of champagne” for an im- 
promptu celebration of his inheritance. 

‘“Fill oop your glasses,” he urged. “Fill ’em 
oop. Don’t be afraid of it. It’s chenu-wine. Vail, 
here goes! Shalom Alechem! Peace to you! Drink 
hearty. Dere’s plenty more fere do comes from.” 
So much for Henry Harland amused by 
the Jew. What follows is Henry Harland 
revolted by them. Mr. Levinson, one of 
“those low-class Polish Jews” who “think 
no more of setting fire to a house, if 
they’ve anything to gain by it, than they 
do of lying,” has indeed set fire to his 
own store in order to cheat the schlemiel 
out of his inheritance, which has been 
put in the store safe as a safety-measure. 
But Mr. Sparks, the Fire Marshal, (the 
names are highly symbolic) sees through 
that Polish Jew in a flash. 

“By Jupiter!” cried the Fire Marshal, thump- 
ing his desk. . . . [He had intuited that the 
Polish Jew had set fire to his own store to rob 
the poor old “Cherman Chew” of his inher- 
itance.] “Now, you sit down behind this screen,” 
he said to me, “where you can see without 
being seen. Levinson must fancy that he is 
alone with me. I think I can promise you some 
entertainment.” 

In due time the door opened, and Mr. Levinson 
was ushered in: a short, thick-set individual, 
with bushy black hair and beard, sallow com- 
plexion, and low, squat oily features. His small 
black eyes darted inquiringly from side to side; 
his fingers, fat and stubby, toyed with the brim 


of his hat; and about his mouth flickered a 
conciliatory smirk. 


2 Mr. Sonnenschein is, of course, quite Germanic. 
Indeed, aside from his immediate reaction to the 
therapeutic effect of money, Harland’s stage-Jew 
might well be a stage-German or a stage-Swede. 
His attempt to portray the Jew sympathetically 
only eliminates what Harland deems in every 
other novel and story as “Jewish.” 
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Harland was aesthetically offended by the 
lower-class, shopkeeping or peddling Jews 
he saw in New York. 


These low-class Polish Jews . . . all looked 
pretty much alike; there is an astounding pov- 
erty of types among them: take the first old- 
clothes or glass-put-in man who comes along, 
and he'll answer fairly well to Mr. Levinson. 
His age, I guessed, was in the neighborhood of 
forty-five. As for his person, it would have been 
base flattery to call it dirty. It was unspeakable. 
The narrator “could not help feeling” 
that the very presence of this Polish Jew 
in the room “soiled its atmosphere.” 


I breathed with poor relish as long as Mr. 
Levinson and I remained within hearing distance 
of each other. 

The Fire Marshal, Mr. Sparks, tells Mr. 
Levinson he is under arrest for arson. 

“Ach Gott, Fire Marshal!” cried Levinson, 
whose sallow skin (as I could see through a 
convenient crack in the screen behind which I 
was in ambush) had turned several shades 
sallower, and whose frame was shaking as if 
with cold. “For Gott’s sake, Fire Marshal, don’t 
be so hart mit me. Dot fire, I couldn’t help it, 
it vas an occident, so help me Gott. Ach, Fire 
Marshal, tink of my vife and children. Don’t be 
so hart. Ach, Fire Marshal, for de love of Gott, 
don’t say Sing Sing.” 

The Fire Marshal replies that it is too 
late now to think of wife and children. 
The law is the law. 


“But, my Gott, Fire Marshal, it vas such a 

leetle fire, and all in my own place of business. 
You vouldn’t ponish a man for a leetle fire like 
dot, de same as if de whole house burned down. 
For Gott’s sake, Fire Marshal, dot vould be 
too hart.” 
But Fire Marshal will not be moved. He 
declares there is no hope for Mr. Levinson. 
“State Prison for Life” is to be the 
sentence. 

“Ach, Fire Marshal, you’re a good-natured 

man. Ach, I vouldn’t belief you could be so 
hart. If anudder man told me you could be so 
hart, I vouldn’t belief him. Ach, for Gott’s 
sake, Fire Marshal, don’t say Sing Sing. Ach, 
for Gott’s sake, help me. I never done nodings 
of de kind before. Help me, Fire Marshal; Gott 
vill reward you for it.” 
Fire Marshal shoots his ace: “What have 
you done with the money?” And then 
all the craftiness of the oily Polish Jew 
reveals itself. 
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‘As sudden as a flash, a look of blank incom- 

prehension shot over Levinson’s face. “Money?” 
he repeated, in a puzzled key. “Money? What 
money?” 
But Fire Marshal knows his Jews. Even 
when the crafty Levinson tries to bargain 
with him, offering to hand over fifteen 
thousand if he is allowed to keep ten, the 
Fire Marshal will not be moved. Finally, 
the Polish Jew hands over the money. 

‘A few days afterward ... the court sentenced 
[Levinson] to confinement at hard labor in the 
State Prison for a term of ten years. 

But Harland’s anti-semitism is not so 
simple as his aesthetic revulsion at the 
Polish Jew and his amusement at the 
Jewish schlemiel. His significant anti- 
semitism is best understood when he ex- 
presses his love of the Jews. His first 
novel, a great popular success among 
Jews as well as the larger reading public, 
will serve as an adequate example of the 
union of philo-semitism and anti-semi- 
tism.® Harland’s aesthetic image of the 
Jew is best seen in his first heroine, 
Veronika Pathzuol. 

The Jewess is “strange” and “sad” and 
“pale.” She shines forth in the “pallor of 
a luminous white soul.” When the author 
first “beholds” her (she is consistently 
treated either as an aesthetic object— 
‘beheld’ as an objet d’art or as a per- 
former) he knew “all at once ... by the 
sudden pain that pierced [his heart that 


it] had been waiting for this lady all its’ 


life.’ The Jewess was singing Gounod’s 
Ave Maria from a tenement window on 
5lst street when the narrator first sees 


her. This occupies the better part of 
chapter one. 


In chapter two, the aesthetic image of 
the Jew is sharpened. 


A mystery that would neither be defined nor 
penetrated nor ignored, brooded over her, as 
the perfume broods over a rose. I doubt whether 
an American woman can be like this unless she 
is older and has had sufficient experience of her 
own to account for what I have described: but 
[Veronika] was a Jewess, and all the experience 


®For a recent comment on this problem, see 
Hannah Arendt: The Origins of Totalitarianism, 
p. 86-87, et. pass. 
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of the Jewish race, all the martyrdom of the 
scattered hosts, were hers by inheritance. 

Sad beauty, and mysterious sexuality 
have always been images of Death in 
Romantic literature. Veronika is the Dark 
Lady—exotic, erotic, deadly and foreign; 
corrupt in her nature. In modern Amer- 
ican literature the Negress (cf., Thomas 
Wolfe) serves in this role, although Wolfe, 
like others, used a Jewess as an alterna- 
tive image to Negro sexuality. As the 
Dark Lady, Veronika must die or kill, 
and in the third chapter, the author does 
not surprise the reader. 

‘Yes, she is dead. That is the truth. 


But the critical lines for an understanding 
of Harland’s aesthetic philo-semitism fol- 
low immediately upon the announcement 
of Veronika’s death: “If truth is good, as 
we proclaim it to be, then goodness is 
intrinsically cruel.” (p. 31.) 

The only remaining question is who 
killed the Jewess. Of course, it is the 
narrator, who loves her. The remainder 
of the novel is less relevant to our pur- 
poses. There is the stock character, the 
enlightened Gentile intellectual, Merivale, 
who loves New York because the Jews 
have made it so picturesque. And there 
is the “good old rabbi,’ Dr. Hirsch, in 
whose home the killer-narrator, the vio- 
linist Ernest Neumann, grew up. But the 
important point is that Harland loves the 
Jews for the same reason he hates them: 
Jews excite his aesthetic sensibilities. 
Jewish beauty is death. Harland’s philo- 
semitism is morbid. He discovered a new 
dimension of feeling in his image of Jew- 
ishness. He discovered Jewishness as a 
vice, as a psychological amalgamation of 
crime and genius, of sickness and death. 
Jewishness was horribly beautiful or 
beautifully horrible, in any case a “source 
of delight and beauty.” This type of 
aesthetic sensibility, as scholars such as 
Mario Praz have pointed out, is a dom- 
inant theme in the work of the giants of 
fin de siecle literature, and in their 
descendants. Oscar Wilde set the inner 
meaning of aesthetic sensibility as a form 
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of ambivalence in the most famous of 
his clichés: “Each man kills the thing he 
loves. . . .” Aesthetic philo-semitism is the 
latent cowardice of anti-semitism. Baude- 
laire’s worship of the beauty of death and 
the death of beauties is almost as well- 
known. Gide, the most eminent beholder 
of modern corruption, equally worshipped 
the beauty of death. Michel, The Immor- 
alist, has his finest erotic experience urg- 
ing his beautiful wife towards death in 
the same measure as he moves back 
toward life. The Nazis discovered the 
same aesthetic experience in Buchenwald 
and Bergen-Belsen. 


Home Work 
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Henry Harland loved the Jews for the 
same reasons he hated them. As a philo- 
semite, he was at the same time the dead- 
liest kind of anti-semite. Anti-semitism 
cannot be fully grasped in its ultimate 
horror until it is examined as _philo- 
semitism. To love the psychological “Jew- 
ishness” of the Jews is to treat the Jew 
as an object of aesthetic gratification, and 
man can never become such an object 
and be treated humanely. That way leads 
to the gas chambers and the Feldkorps. 
The double burden of the Jews in the 
modern world is that they must suspect 
their friends as well as their enemies. 





. STEINBERG 
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The Last One, The First One 


By ISAAC ELCHANON RONTCH 
Translated from Yiddish by AARON KRAMER 


Heads bowed low in sympathy, 

ghosts are gliding sadly to and fro, 

whispering their soundless words at me: 
“You're the last—no other shall there be— 
last of Jews—you’ve ripped your clothes in woe.” 


Time can never soothe my pain. 

Not the summer’s last unfaded rose, 
nor the last crysanthemum, that snows 
cover—but the gentle, pious Jews 
shall not ever come to me again. 


Like the leaves their lives were trampled under: 

like the leaves their ashes deck the lands. 

Yet they follow everywhere I wander: 

like a wall their grief before me stands; 

from the ground they’re stretching forth their 
hands. 

%. 


Looking out, I search, and ask the air: 
“Can I be the last of all the Jews?” 
People pass me quickly; everywhere 
crowds are pointing to the latest news; 
but they do not feel my great despair. 


Off I go—the road I take is long— 

off to distant fields; and, passing through, 
listen to the stalks’ unbending song. 

Tell me, ageless mother-earth, are you 

also sorry for the lone, last Jew? 

Mightily the ocean roars, 

booms its rage, and beats the shores, 

unrest breathing from its face. . . 

Waves, oh waves, that wildly chase, 

say: is this the deathtime of my race? 

Miles of forest, ranked in regiments; 

giant trees, like sentries—overhead 

clouds of woe are hanging, black and dense; 
—you protected sons and daughters once; 
you can tell the world who struck them dead. 


Mountains crown themselves with peaks of white. 
And the vales are endlessly in flower. 
Thunder crashes, lightning blinds the sight. 
Everything that lives must gather power 

for the reckoning, the judgment hour. 

I approach the towering rocks, and say: 
“Can it be that one last Jew may live 

in your crevices—one fugitive 

from the camp, who somehow got away 

on that day, that death-demented day. . .?” 
‘. 

On I go, and knock at every door; 

whimper, cry aloud, beseech; 

search the waters for a solid shore: 


see the dangers looming ... more and more... 
till I’m flung upon a beach. 


Flung—upon an isle, a wondrous isle! 

Am I dreaming, or am I awake? 

Loving eyes embrace me; faces smile; 
hands are held out for my hand to take. 
Here my wealth was, waiting all the while. 


I, the last of Jews, am but the first. 
People of the book of books am I. 
No; my tribe could never be dispersed: 
its commandments blaze across the sky. 
Quickly, quickly, let them be rehearsed: 


“Thou shalt not kill, nor enslave another! 
Thou shalt never take thy neighbor’s wife! 
Thou shalt not deal falsely with thy brother! 
Show respect to father and to mother! 

Lead a pure, an honorable life!” 


4- 

From my tribe the first of bibles came, 

first of psalms—with pride I make my claim. 
In the prayer-house, glowing with life’s flame, 
grandfather once said his prayers, and hurled 
scorn upon the evils of the world; 

and his jeers put even Death to shame. 


Of his children only ash remains; 

and their skulls are in the garbage-pile. 
Moses, though, who burst his people’s chains, 
facing Death with a defiant smile— 

Moses lives—his fire is in my veins. 


Through me prophets’ blood forever pours; 
Micah shouts in me, and Deborah sings; 

in my soul the word of David rings. 

When the terrifying blizzard roars 

swift Isaiah comes and reassures. 


5. 


See! the Maccabean lights still blaze, 
setting hearts aglow with zeal and trust; 
still the wheel turns, bringing joyous days. 
Each year Mordecai receives new praise; 
every year a Haman bites the dust. 


Who can count the heroes I have sung? 
Every land has tasted of my dead; 

turned my limbs to ash—cut out my tongue. 
But, in spite of all the nets they flung, 

my Hirsh Leckerts would not be misled. 


I’m the burning bush, the desert thorn, 
flame that winds can never batter down. 
After every death I rise newborn; 

my inheritance—a weight of scorn— 
till my tears shall sink into the ground. 


Last of Jews is still the first to speak— 

wakes the world to light, and bears its sorrow; 
stands alone and whole battalions quake; 
soars up like the swallow of tomorrow; 

plants his flag of freedom on the peak. 

















ilies n ” Andy well YF vee Speech 


T ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION not long 
Aw the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People adopted a resolution protesting 
the insistent use of humiliating Negro 
stereotypes on the Amos ‘n’ Andy show. 
Since this resolution also suggested a 
boycott of the sponsor’s product, Amos 
‘n’ Andy were hit sharply where they 
live—not in Harlem, but in Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies and Blatz 
Brewery business offices in Milwaukee. 
Although it has in many quarters forced 
a rethinking of the issues, the NAACP 
resolution raises no new problems. It 
represents only the most recent, or Tele- 
vision Age, attempt to balance community 
interest in preserving healthy race rela- 
tions against community interest in pre- 
serving perfect discretion in selecting 
sources of information and entertainment. 
No one wants to condone anything that 
might impair intergroup understanding; 
on the other hand, the argument usually 
goes, no one wants anyone to be dictated to. 
Organizations such as the NAACP and 
the American Jewish Congress, which are 
as firmly committed to the extension of 
basic civil liberties (including, the right 
of free and unrestrained speech for the 
total community) as they are to the de- 
fense of minority rights, commonly are 
thought to be especially embarrassed by 
this kind of problem. How can you defend 
the principle of free speech and at the 
same time defend minority groups against 
vilification and insult? Fortunately, how- 
ever, the determination of an interme- 
diary path between license and censor- 
ship requires in fact not so much the 
special wisdom of Solomon as the common 
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sense of modern social science. Better 
understanding of the spread of ideas has 
brought with it the awareness that those 
who control mass communication media 
owe a measure of social responsibility 
which may in good conscience be de- 
manded of them. 

Ideally, the problem should be one 
merely of taste. The happiest solution 
would be the summary rejection by audi- 
ences of programs based on racist bro- 
mides because they are dull and because 
they simply are not funny. But, as pro- 
duction and sales departments of adver- 
tising agencies know full well, audiences 
have not yet matured to the point where 
they are capable of such rejection. The 
sorriest and dreariest of stereotypes still 
enables even the sorriest and dreariest of 
comedians to bring down the house. At 
the present time, no doubt about it, racial 
cliches pay off. Query, however, whether 
commercial success legitimizes 
aggression. 


racial 


From Mammy to Mommele stereotypes 
have spanned a variety of forms and a 
variety of entertainment media. The most 
callously unsympathetic and offensive 
exploitation of group characteristics, how- 
ever, have generally been found among 
those who hold themselves out to be 
comedians. Perhaps this is understand- 
able. Theorists of comedy tell us that 
incongruity in itself is a prime source of 
humor. The very fact of a minority group’s 
difference, those very things which make 
it a minority, also make it a natural for 
comic treatment on a primitive level. 
Mere incongruity, however, mere strange- 
ness, treated irresponsibly, can just as 
readily inspire fear, and after fear, hatred. 
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Classic racial and religious stereotypes 
not quite conceal a profound and unre- 
lenting animosity. People hate while they 
laugh. Audiences may be amused at the 
antics of the obtuse and fumbling Negro 
while they mentally mark him down as 
unfit for positions of responsibility; they 
may smile at the exertions of the on-the- 
make Jew while they are confirmed in 
their belief that he is unqualified for 
membership in the respectable profes- 
sions. Such characterizations inflict injury. 
The mere fact that audiences respond 
with smiles or with cash does not mitigate 
or justify their effect. Big box office 
receipts may be purchased at the price 
of stimulating perverted racial attitudes, 
but the sponsors of this form of entertain- 
ment cannot then disclaim responsibility 
for the social result. 

Nonetheless, protests such as_ that 
launched by the NAACP against Amos 
‘n’ Andy almost always arouse purist 
civil libertarian objections which urge 
absolute license for the entertainer to say 
anything or do anything he finds profit- 
able. His activities as a performer are 
placed beyond any criticism which con- 
cerns itself with anything other than the 
number of bellylaughs he elicits in a 
half-hour show. He is especially supposed 
to be immunized against “organized criti- 
cism.” Organized criticism is Censorship. 
Censorship is a Wicked and Evil Thing. 

To many this has a plausible ring, and 
indeed to the extent that it is plausible it 
derives from the underlying assumption, 
cherished in a democracy, that when all 
points of view are expressed the harm 
that flows from a false or biased presenta- 
tion will quickly be negated by an equally 
forceful statement of the truth. A quick 
glance around the nearest television 
screens cannot fail to disclose, however, 
that the forum if not monopolized is at 
best unequally divided. The public ear 
and the public eye are not in fact equally 
accessible to all. A comedy show broad- 
cast over a major radio and TV network 
reaches into millions of homes which can 
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never be entered by counter educational 
materials. At the present time the fact is 
that there is no statement and counter- 
statement. The degrading portrayal of 
Negroes on popular radio programs like 
Amos ‘n’ Andy is no where compensated 
by a popular show presenting Negro life 
in America in appealing or affirmative 
terms. The unsavory figures in Amos ‘n’ 
Andy are not offset even in the show 
itself by other characterizations which 
are more balanced and rounded. 


Well-intentioned and proper men fre- 
quently warn that minority groups would 
do themselves a disservice should they 
claim complete immunity from caricature, 
an immunity which, they point out, is 
accorded no other segment of American 
society. This is a needless caution. No 
minority group desires such immunity. 
It is one thing to recognize the deleterious 
effect of indulgence in stereotypes as a 
substitute for wit and invention; it is 
quite another thing to require absolute 
abstention from all forms of comedy 
rooted in folk or racial characteristics. 
It would not be helpful here to rehearse 
the arguments in the great debate for and 
against dialect stories, but it can fairly be 
stated that even those who find them all 
humorless do not necessarily find them 
all offensive. Successful comedy programs 
such as The Goldbergs have exploited 
differences without reinforcing hostilities. 
Given the barest minimum of ingenuity 
and the barest modicum of good will, the 
humor of a people can be depicted with- 
out constant insinuation of its inferiority. 
There would be small objection to Amos 
‘n’ Andy if its appeal did not so obviosuly 
lie in its invitation to white audiences to 
adopt an attitude of self-congratulation 
at not being a part of the outlandish, 
graceless and simple-mindedly amoral 
world of the Negro. Only let the comedian 
in his portrayal of minority groups show 
that they possess heroes as well as fools, 
wise men and average men as well as 
stupid men, baseball players and postal 
clerks as well as Kingfishes of the Mystic 
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Knights of the Sea—only let his show 
reflect the broad gamut of accomplish- 
ment and talent which actually obtains 
in the real community and there will be 
no protest. 

But all this is easy. The problem arises 
when the shows are not so presented; 
when instead they are compounded of 
distortion to the point of slander. Amos 
‘n’ Andy, for the sake of laughs and 
ultimately for the sake of sales, has em- 
phasized the unappetizing and depressing 
aspects of Negro life. Because of its heavy 
handed reliance upon such figures as 
Andy, the Kingfish, Madame Queen, 
Calhoun and Lightnin’, all of whom are 
lacking in either intelligence, morality or 
energy, and usually in all three, (Amos, 
an industrious and more sympathetic 
character although he still lends his name 
to the program, has long since receded 
into the inconspicuous background), the 
NAACP has protested that the show tends 
to confirm, even create, the misimpression 
that Negroes are “inferior, lazy, dumb 
and dishonest.” Despite the obvious slant- 
ing of the show and its almost exclusive 
portrayal of Negroes who, under any 
point of view, are inadequate personal- 
ities, there are some who deny this con- 
clusion. To them, the show is only funny 
and conveys no intimation of inferiority. 
Amos ‘n’ Andy, they say, is merely genial 
burlesque of people who might be en- 
countered anywhere. 

Here at least the issues are clear and 
relatively simple. The argument involves 
only evaluation of the substantive content 
of the program. Manifestly no real deci- 
sion on this point can be reached save by 
careful analysis of specific scripts and, in 
each case, its likely consequence in the 
white mentality, particularly that mental- 
ity which watches television to the prob- 
able exclusion of reading books. Detailed 
analysis of this kind cannot be under- 
taken here. Nevertheless, one observation 
is permissible—when all of the leading 
characters in any program depict Negroes 
as something less than competent and 
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something less than admirable, it is in- 
conceivable that the end result will be 
anything other than increased compla- 
cence and apathy about Cicero and about 
Peoria Street, in Chicago. 


Much more disturbing, however, are 
those who concede that content analysis 
of Amos ‘n’ Andy reveals the Negro to be 
libelously portrayed, but who insist never- 
theless that the NAACP has acted 
stupidly and has betrayed the principles 
of free speech which it professes to en- 
dorse. The NAACP suggestion of public 
protest and boycott is condemned as a 
rash and dangerous effort to limit the 
civil liberties of others. The argument 
here is far less clear. The right of protest 
would seem to stem from the indisputable 
privilege of every individual in a democ- 
racy to attempt to influence his neighbors 
by discussion and argument. It cannot be 
disputed that the individual has the un- 
equivocal right to express his feelings, 
his likes and dislikes about any artistic 
production and especially about any en- 
tertainment which enters into a compe- 
tition for public attention and public favor. 
Since the individual possesses this right 
singly it would also seem to follow that 
he possesses this right when he joins in 
association with others who are similarly 
minded. If, for example, I as an individual, 
without infringing or abrogating the right 
of anyone else, can attack a motion pic- 
ture as lacking in verisimilitude or as 
cumbersome esthetically or as dishonest 
or fraudulent intellectually, then it would 
seem that I as a member of an organiza- 
tion interested in this problem should also 
have the right to have my views and 
attitudes expressed through that organ- 
ization. This is the very raison d’etre of 
civic organization. America is a country 
which abounds in fraternities, lodges, 
legions, societies, associations, congresses 
and clubs. We are a nation super-organ- 
ized down to the last book club member. 
People join these groups in order to com- 
municate and make effective their private 
beliefs and their private likes and dislikes. 
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The essential purpose of these organiza- 
tions is to give meaningful expression to 
the disjointed opinions of unattached and 
isolated individuals by permitting those 
who share an opinion or any approach to 
express themselves as a body. Whereas 
individual opinions might be lost by them- 
selves they gain in strength and signifi- 
cance when they are permitted to com- 
bine with other identical opinions. Indeed, 
our entire political system is founded on 
this arrangement—that people are per- 
mitted to have individual views and that 
having these individual views they are 
permitted to seek such organizational 
structures as will make their views potent. 


Amos ‘n’ Andy is, after all, an entre- 
preneurial undertaking. Its objective is 
to make me like Blatz brewery because I 
like Amos ‘n’ Andy. Its purpose funda- 
mentally is to make me go around per- 
suading others to listen to the program, 
and, finally, partly out of gratitude, to 
induce me and others to consume larger 
and larger quantities of Blatz beer. There 
is no basis for objection, therefore, if, 
should I find Amos ‘n’ Andy objection- 
able, I become irritated with Blatz brew- 
ery and I go around telling people not to 
listen and out of my irritation decide to 
buy less and less Blatz beer. Far from 
being a limitation of traditional freedoms 
such an appeal to the social sensibilities 
of advertisers, consumers and the public 
at large is in itself an exercise of freedom 
of speech. There is never a murmur of 
dissent when organizations hand out com- 
mendations to programs found to be per- 
forming a public service. We are all 
familiar with the innumerable awards, 
citations and honorary plaques which are 
regularly bestowed upon shows or per- 
formances which contribute to good cit- 
izenship—The Peabody Award, for ex- 
ample. There should be no occasion for 
dismay, therefore, if organizations protest 
when programs perform a public dis- 
service. Presumably freedom of speech 
includes the right to criticize as well as 
to commend. 
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Just as ethnic groups must expect to be 
exposed to adverse as well as favorable 
comment, so public entertainers must 
expect to be exposed to public criticism 
as well as public acclaim. It is imperative 
that we strike once and for all the notion 
that this kind of action somehow violates 
civil liberties. Criticism is itself an in- 
separable part of those liberties and is 
the sign of their effectiveness. If the spon- 
sor of Amos ‘n’ Andy or any similar pro- 
gram feels that the commercial return is 
so great as to discount the hostility of 
those who recognize Amos ‘n’ Andy as a 
social menace, then he will continue to 
produce the show despite a million pro- 
tests and a thousand resolutions. His right 
to free speech remains unaffected by 
organizational protest or boycott. All that 
changes are the odds on his commercial 
gamble. The advertiser has no right to 
insist under the color of high moral mo- 
tive or constitutional pronouncement 
upon a profit for slandering and slurring 
minority groups. If minority groups desire 
to protect themselves by attempting to 
minimize his profits there is no bar phil- 
osophically, legally or politically to this 
action. American minorities have no force 
and no weapons save an appeal to public 
sensibilities. They cannot defend their 
rights except by insisting upon them. 
They cannot make the total community 
aware of the misconceptions which are 
popularly purveyed except if they exert 
themselves to call attention to their falsity. 


It is true that many Negroes listen to 
Amos ‘n’ Andy and that many more of 
them believe it unstrategic to become 
militant over its continued broadcast. It is 
also true that it has become stylish to be 
“above” insult. Our contemporary social 
models make it fashionable not to be 
concerned. One might well take exception 
to such counsel. Emerson said that a 
man’s intelligence might be measured by 
his sensitivity. Certainly sensitivity is at 
least a gauge to social insight. Intergroup 
antipathies, no matter how discreet, 
sooner or later undermine community 
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well being. No virtue therefore attaches 
to studied indifference to public expres- 
sion of racial or religious prejudice. Clos- 
ing your eyes and your mouth will not 
make the problems go away. Moreover— 
we must keep our motives clear—issues 
such as those inherent in the dispute 
over Amos ‘n’ Andy must not be decided 
in terms of the insult threshold of the 
minority group but rather in terms of the 
ultimate impact upon the non-minority 
community. The important thing is not 
whether anyone’s feelings are hurt but 
whether a given work so reinforces and 
structures biased attitudes as to impair 
the attainment of a free community. 


This must not be construed as a man- 
date for promiscuous boycott of any 
presentation which somebody finds offen- 
sive, although assuredly that risk exists. 
To encourage the widest latitude in artis- 
tic expression one would hope that public 
protest would be launched only when the 
issues are felt to be grave. We must face 
it, however. Each group, whether it be 
racial or religious or whether it be com- 
prised of veterans, manufacturers, tulip 
growers or anything else, has the right to 
make this decision for itself. It does not 
follow that artistic works will thus be 
straitjacketed or made dull or mediocre. 
Historically, artistic innovation and ad- 
vance has not been accomplished by those 
who were so timid or so avid for acclaim 
as to give way to self-bowdlerization out 
of fear of public disapproval. 


Commercial art concededly may be 
another matter. But whenever this artist 
seeks to appeal to a maximum range of 
tastes from the lowest on up his work 
risks becoming monotonous and pallid. 
American movies, to take one widely 
cited example, are disappointing, not be- 
cause of calculated censorship by minor- 
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ity groups, but because of the compulsive 
need of the American film industry to 
operate on a big budget and, therefore, 
to attract big sales. 


If you are dependent upon a large 
market, you hope not to offend special 
interests but under no circumstances do 
you dare offend majority tastes or major- 
ity convictions. The censorship thus im- 
posed by the majority is no less rigid 
because it is automatic or unexpressed. 
Given these conditions, to demand of 
minorities that they give up the right to 
protest is to argue that they alone must 
remain tongue-tied and defenseless. Pub- 
lic protest is, perhaps, not without its 
dangers, but nothing in life ever is. Boy- 
cott at least calls for open declaration of 
economic war against racial aggression 
and for a full statement of reasons to be 
submitted in each individual case to 
public opinion. This would seem to be the 
fairest, the best, and the most American 
way of inducing the community finally 
to grow up and away from reliance upon 
vicious racist myths. 


The conscious pretexts for anti-Semi- 
tism vary historically in every country; 
they may be reduced to one simple syl- 
logism: Every country has Jews, every 
country has evils; therefore the Jews are 
the cause of all the evils. Such is the 
crude logic of Demos and demagogues .. . 
The Jews are as good as a foreign war in 
diverting attention from domestic troubles 
and infinitely more economical. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 








She a? | Artist asa Young Maas 


LFRED Kazin, who won recognition 
Ane ten years ago with his critical 
study of American literature, On 
Native Grounds, and is now in his middle 
thirties, has just published his autobiog- 
raphy through high school, A Walker in 
the City.* The book, a thickly textured 
remembrance of things past, explores for 
the first time in American literature with 
sensitivity, integrity, and a high degree of 
art something of what it means to be born 
and reared the son of Jewish immigrants. 
It emphasizes the inadequacy of all pre- 
vious attempts to exploit aspects of the 
theme and thus becomes a book speaking 
for a generation. 


But why was it so late in coming (after 
all, it is almost half a century since the 
beginning of the Great Immigration of the 
early 1900’s), and why does it come in 
the form of a series of almost disjointed 
vignettes rather than as a unified straight- 
moving narrative with some of the char- 
acteristics of fiction, like Joyce’s or 
Proust’s autobiographical works, with 
which it invites comparison? The answers, 
if we can find them, will tell us something 
sociological rather than literary and thus 
will inform us even a little more about 
just that experience Mr. Kazin has so 
desperately, gropingly tried to record but 
has finally failed to do on the same level 
as his attempt. It may be simply that Mr. 
Kazin was not ripe, or perhaps, more 
accurately, our time is not ripe, to ex- 
amine just yet with the tools of the crea- 
tive imagination the meaning of the im- 
migration and its consequences. It may 
be that the book came too early. 


*A Walker in the City, by Alfred Kazin. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 176 pages. $3.00. 


By MORRIS FREEDMAN 


In a sense, the examination had, of 
course, already started before Kazin’s 
book; indeed, his book is a brilliant ex- 
ample of it; but the most successful 
achievements of the exploration have 
taken the manner of a sociological atti- 
tude—a detached, dry, objective, ironic, 
non-involved reminiscence or analysis: 
consider the contents of American Jewish 
magazines like the Forum or Commentary 
which lean heavily on informal anthro- 
pology. Fiction, even of the highly per- 
sonal sort of Joyce or Proust, requires a 
committment—in the highest art, an un- 
compromising one—to oneself or one’s 
milieu or a morality, combined with an 
intense self-understanding; it cannot 
thrive in the half-way state to such 
committment or understanding: here in 
Mr. Kazin’s book we get only “essays,” 
attempts at understanding and creation, 
a kind of collection of poses. It remains 
sociology of however rare a sort (in 
achievement as well as failure)—mem- 
ories of a particular time and place closely 
picked for every sensation and every 
atmosphere, which somehow never fully 
crystallize into art of a Proustian or 
Joycean sort, although the promise to do 
so seems forever held forth. The book’s 
final accomplishment seems to me com- 
parable to that intermediate stage in psy- 
choanalysis, where mature orientation has 
not yet developed, but in which, with an 
alluring falseness, a delicious sense of 
shocked self-recognition deludes one into 
thinking he knows more about himself 
than he actually does. 


The egotism which infuses the book 
perhaps offers a clue as to why the mys- 
tery of the immigrant’s experience in 
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America has not yet been cleared up. Few 
of the older immigrants themselves were 
ever able to acclimate themselves psy- 
chologically to the new world, working 
out their hesitations and confusions in 
compulsive patterns of self-denial and 
sentimental beweeping of a grotesquely 
distorted fantasy of their fate; and their 
children to varying degrees suffered from 
the same uncertainties, adopting as tech- 
niques to enter the American life bluster 
or aggressive ambitiousness or violently 
exaggerated devotion to learning, often 
breaking down in the process. Extreme 
consciousness of self—for we had little 
positive consciousness of family or tra- 
dition or any-thing else to help in estab- 
lishing identity—marked every technique. 
Very few of us were able early or com- 
pletely to develop the gracious maturity 
in which self occupies an easy, secure, 
but unexaggerated place—although one 
might say this was exactly what our 
struggle, however unconsciously and 
dimly, had as its goal. 


Since Mr. Kazin’s sense of art and 
degree of purposefulness are high, the 
egoism manifests itself in his book in odd 
ways. His own importance as the record- 
ing machine is so taken for granted that 
he remains the most shadowy creature in 
the work and emerges largely as a 
vaguely pathetic, somewhat priggish boy 
lusting without understanding for a life 
outside Brownsville. The book approaches 
sentimentality, most often of a perverse 
sort, it is true, a lingering on the ugly and 
the minute, that might at least have been 
modulated if Kazin could have blended 
with his painful self-consciousness a sense 
of the unimportance of some of the dirtier 
details of daily living. The book is full of 
descriptions of the sights, sounds, smells 
of various forms of excrement, which are 
occasionally meaningful, but which more 
often are dragged in with a bravado show 
of how brutally honest the writer can be 
—or feels it necessary to appear to be to 
prove something like unsentimentality. 
The straining honesty to remember ac- 
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curately is admirable and holds one fas- 
cinated, but the total effect is finely 
spoiled by a lack of adult humor which 
should season the bland seriousness of an 
enterprise that is essentially only adoles- 
cent. Indeed the effort not to miss any 
detail of the past experience, from the 
most tangible to the most amorphous, 
results in a plunging backward through 
reality into the world of stereotypes. The 
lavish over-portrait of his mother and the 
kitchen loses at the end a good deal of its 
special nature as Mr. Kazin keeps piling 
on colors until we get a blend of the 
rococco with that of the archetypal ob- 
viousness of Whistler’s picture. The style 
is that made familiar in autobiographical 
rhapsody: the sentences are long and 
repetitive and often wind back on them- 
selves; the language is lyrical, incanta- 
tory, at its worst almost as bad as Thomas 
Wolfe at his worst. (At its best, Mr. 
Kazin’s writing indicates a long appren- 
ticeship, absorbing the possibilities of 
English prose, and offers one the unusual 
pleasure of reading a literary craftsman, 
a rare thing today.) The fact that Mr. 
Kazin’s book reviews in The New Yorker 
are marked by that magazine’s character- 
istic lucidity and restraint may suggest 
that he chose to write A Walker in the 
City in this semi-poetic way, realizing the 
inadequacy of any other manner to handle 
material that presents itself as episodic 
and discontinuous. 


It is perhaps exactly in the failure to 
visualize—or, possibly, the unwillingness 
to present—his experience as a clear unity 
that Mr. Kazin approaches his greatest 
success, for imbedded under the surface 
formlessness of the helter-skelter sketches 
are suggestions of development and con- 
tinuity knitting the work with invisible 
threads. There are the recurring protesta- 
tions of love for the ghost of Teddy Roose- 
velt, who represents for Kazin the stolid 
oldness of an America that the young man 
longed to have for his own (to the extent 
that his study of American writers is 
called On Native Grounds). The scenes 
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of Kafka-esque grotesquerie—page after 
page of blood and bowel images—that 
oppress one in the early (embryonic?) 
stages of the life give way to the almost 
idyllic, certainly more relaxed picture of 
the hot summer between graduation from 
high school and entry into college, the 
season of his life in which the author 
carried a canvas bag of urine samples 
from drug store to drug store throughout 
the center of Brooklyn. And finally, there 
is the ascension above blood and excre- 
ment to the loftiness of books in a library 
and, geographically, to towering Highland 
Park surrounding a reservoir suggesting 
the cleanness and openness of infinity, 
overlooking not only the Brownsville of 
struggle and growth but, in the distance, 
the New York of escape and the final 
realization of hope. (The book is domi- 
nated by a sense of the inevitability of 
the author’s hoped-for success, the certain 
fulfilment of his dream, an expectancy 
which, if it actually existed in just this 
way in the young man, testifies to an 
almost unconscionable arrogance mixed 
with the hesitant shyness we are supposed 
to accept as his chief characteristic.) 
There is even a delicate hint of the au- 
thor’s developing ability to have a com- 
fortable love life. 


All this matter could have been brought 
to the surface and schmaltzed-up in estab- 
lished Hollywood fashion, and the fact 
that Mr. Kazin did not take this way may 
testify to his consciousness that his life 
was not that simple a progression and to 
a realization that only chaos could approx- 
imate most justly his experience. But it 
may also be witness to the author’s in- 
ability to extricate himself from the mi- 
asma of his childhood. It may well be that 
Mr. Kazin’s journey into America has 
been precisely in the classical rags-to- 
riches tradition (something really not to 
be ashamed of), with all that tradition 
implies of finding self-understanding and 
status; and that he could not see it as 
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such because his roots (and those of all 
of us) are still so thinly, infirmly planted 
in America. Or perhaps, such a view of 
his life, however correct, would make 
simple something that Mr. Kazin is unable 
to feel as anything but complex, confused, 
inchoate. Our children or grandchildren 
reminiscing about us or our parents may 
be the first to be able to finish the job 
Mr. Kazin has so magnificently showed 
us must be done. For it seems to me clear 
that neither sociological irony nor auto- 
biographical pompousness, however sin- 
cere and honest either may be, is the most 
appropriate spirit in which to study the 
peculiar phenomenon of the American 
movement which is the Great Immigra- 
tion; and in our time no other spirit seems 
to be available. 
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Changing the Attitude of Christian 
Towards Jew, by Henry Enoch Kagan. 
Columbia University Press. 155pp. $2.75. 


This book reports on a project aimed at 
reducing Christian prejudice toward Jew. 
The project was conducted by a Rabbi 
(the author) who taught several groups 
of high-school age students at Methodist 
and Episcopal Church Seminars. Through 
materials of the Old Testament, the stu- 
dents were acquainted with common fac- 
tors in the Hebrew and Christian religions. 
Opportunity was also provided specific 
groups and individuals to ask questions 
and state opinions about Jewish people, 
their customs, behavior, and religion. 
Formal group lectures, free discussions, 
and private “focused interview” tech- 
niques were employed by the Rabbi, and 
are contrasted for efficiency in affecting 
biased attitudes. Attitude tests were given 
students before and after contact with the 
program. A specially devised question- 
naire administered eight months later 
indicated the permanency of attitude 
change. 

A twenty-five page introduction de- 
scribes sociological and _ psychological 
theory underlining this program. Refer- 
ences are made to other programs at- 
tempting prejudice reduction; an up-to- 
date and extensive bibliography is included 
at the end of the book. Considerable in- 
sight is shown by the Rabbi in his inter- 
pretation of certain psychological deter- 
minants of Christians’ prejudice toward 
Jews. Obvious care has been taken to 
treat accurately data obtained from at- 
titude scores, questionnaires, and personal 
interview schedules. The statistical me- 
thods employed are described and the 
data interpreted for the reader. 

The book asks this major question: 
“which of the methods herein used to 
dispel Christian prejudice toward Jew is 
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most effective?” The answer is the Direct 
Group Discussion Plan, in which preju- 
dices are presented in public for common 
consideration. For those who wish to at- 
tempt similar prejudice reduction-pro- 
grams, this answer will probably be use- 
ful. The present reviewer feels that this 
program is limited not only in scope of 
contact, but in effectiveness on the essen- 
tial phenomenon of race prejudice. No 
evidence is presented to show that changes 
effective eight months after the program 
are significant in the total life of the in- 
dividual, or that they attack basic causes. 
Although the author largely precludes 
criticisms of this sort by describing his 
program as an experiment, this reviewer 
feels that basic questions on race preju- 
dice are neither asked by the book, nor 
answered by the program attempted here. 
Christian and Jew alike will want more 
understanding of their common inter- 
prejudice problems than is available 
through this experiment. Religious edu- 
cators will want to know if this program, 
effective in a religious setting, has any 
influence on prejudice involving Christian 
and Jew on non-religious levels. Such 
orientation would not only add to the 
effective application of methods described 
here; it would reach into regions of pre- 
judice affecting Christian and Jew in so- 
ciety at large—the essential goal of pre- 
judice-reducing programs. 


Maxine W. Gorpon 





My Mission In Israel, by James G. 
McDonald. Simon and Schuster, 303pp. 
$3.50. 


Books on Israel or Palestine have been 
singularly fated to turn into tracts. My 
Mission In Israel escapes this danger— 
at least most of the time. The author is 
definitely sympathetic to the Jewish en- 
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deavor. The fact that President Truman 
picked a man who was known for his 
friendliness to the Jews to be the first 
U. S. Representative and later Ambassa- 
dor to the young Republic of Israel is in 
itself an indication of his intentions. Be- 
cause of McDonald’s personal involve- 
ment and because of the importance of his 
position he became a partner in the shap- 
ing of the fortunes of the infant govern- 
ment. That fact makes his book an ex- 
citing documentary report, enhanced by 
verbatim quotations from his diary. The 
plot, as it were, of the book is his success 
in avoiding being squeezed between the 
threefold pressure of White House versus 
State Department, State Department and 
Israel, and in at least one instance be- 
tween the President and the Israeli Gov- 
ernment. A subsidiary cause for worries 
to him was in Bevin-directed English 
machinations. He tried to prove to a 
skeptical State Department that the Is- 
raeli Government was both capable to 
maintain internal order and to honor all 
its international obligations. He tried to 
interpret to the President the events in 
Israel, lest unsympathetic critics might 
drive a wedge between him and the White 
House. Thirdly, he sought to convey the 
U. S. requests to the Israeli Government 
with full emphasis. Dramatic is his ac- 
count of the crisis of January 1949 when 
England threatened to join Egypt in fight- 
ing. Most interesting is the account of 
Bernadotte’s assassination and of the 
liquidation of the Terrorists. McDonald is 
endearingly well informed on Jewish his- 
tory and traditions, and has a particularly 
good insight in the mentality of Israel’s 
leaders and the people. His book is free 
of blatant errors that so frequently mar 
the well-intentioned writings of friends 
of Jewish causes. It is indispensable read- 





ing for students of contemporaneous 
history. Karu WEINER 
The Fear of Freedom, by Francis 


Biddle. Doubleday Co. 263pp. $3.50. 

In a column of comment on the firing 
of D. Angus Cameron as vice president 
and editor-in-chief of Little, Brown and 
Co., in the Chicago Daily News for Oct. 3, 
1951, Van Allen Bradley, literary editor, 
wrote: “The House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, which lately has been 
investigating Hollywood communism, is 
expected to turn to book publishing next. 
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More than one publisher in New York, 
from which city I have just come, is 
shaking in his boots.” 

On the anonymous “In and Out of 
Books” page in the New York Times 
Magazine for Jan. 6, 1952 appeared the 
following: “Many publishers think the 
‘intangible pressures,’ both governmental 
and self-appointed, will grow in 1952. It’s 
a fair prophecy that books written with 
a leftist slant, or by known leftist authors, 
will have a tough time finding a publisher.” 

Similar predictions have been made by 
numerous other literary authorities. If 
they are correct The Fear of Freedom by 
Francis Biddle, former attorney of the 
United States, which appeared late in 
1951, may well become a rare collector’s 
item at some time in the future when 
there is another era of liberalism in the 
United States. 


As the most recent, and possibly the 
last, of a series of books which, during the 
past few years, have strongly warned 
against onrushing American fascism, this 
book is outstanding. Mr. Biddle covers 
even more territory than do Alan Barth 
in The Loyalty of Free Men, Carey 
McWilliams in Witch Hunt, Jerome Davis 
in Character Assassination, O. John Rogge 
in Our Vanishing Civil Liberties, Bert 
Andrews in Washington Witch Hunt or 
George Gellhorn in Security, Loyalty and 
Science. It is most like Albert Kahn’s 
High Treason but differs from it princi- 
pally because of the legalistic approach 
that Mr. Biddle naturally would be ex- 
pected to take. Also, it is heavily foot- 
noted to establish a high degree of reader 
confidence. 

FDR’s attorney general does not be- 
lieve that any act of the USSR, nor any 
amount of danger on the military front, 
justifies the abandonment of belief in and 
practice of democratic civil liberties which 
has taken place in the United States since 
April 12, 1945. Harold L. Ickes does a 
good job of explaining the importance of 
his former cabinet colleague’s book in the 
Introduction, in part as follows: 

“The Fear of Freedom will harden the 
courage of those who have not indulged 
in the saturnalia of hysteria, which 
started in Washington by unscrupulous 
headline-hungry politicians, has spread to 
state legislatures and then to municipal 
authorities. It has even invaded our school 
boards and colleges, some of the outstand- 
ing ones of which, as a result of being 
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afflicted with fearful presidents or knee- 
knocking trustees, have ignobly been 
listening at keyholes and peeping through 
slits in the venetian blinds of faculty men 
of honorable and useful careers.” 

Lawyerlike, Mr. Biddle cites historical 
precedent for almost every contemporary 
phenomenon with which he deals. He 
seeks and finds parallels, not only in the 
Palmer raids period just after World War 
I and the Alien & Sedition laws of the 
late 18th century, but also in revolu- 
tionary France and England and even in 
ancient Greece and Rome. Never, he em- 
phasizes, has the abandonment of democ- 
racy, even with the ostensible purpose of 
defending it, ended in good. 

Mr. Biddle is very polite in his treat- 
ment of Harry Truman and others, but he 
leaves no doubt that he considers the 
loyalty investigations have resulted in 
much more evil than good; and he lam- 
basts the House Un-American Activities 
Committee for its excesses. To a real 
liberal all of the evidence as well as the 
viewpoint is familiar, but it is Mr. Biddle’s 
legalistic handling of the material which 
makes his book better than most of the 
others on the same subject. 

A typical quotation from a chapter deal- 
ing with academic freedom follows: “Self 
censorship arising from the instinct to 
avoid conflict of thought and to accept the 
patterns of the conforming majority is a 
comparatively new and far subtler phe- 
nomenon, difficult to define and infinitely 
harder to resist. In the opinion of many 
educators it is at present rapidly spread- 
ing across their institutions.” 

Equally lamentable consequences of 
un-democratic hysteria are noted in many 
other avenues of life. If, after publishers 
have been intimidated into not publishing 
any more works of this kind, the next 
fascist step is taken and the shelves are 
cleared of existent “dangerous” literature, 
The Fear of Freedom certainly will be 
among the first to be heaved onto the 
bonfire. If enough people could be in- 
duced to read it soon enough, that day 
might not come. 

Curtis MacDouGAaLL 





Jew Hate as a Sociological Problem, 
by Peretz Bernstein, translated by David 
Saraph, Philosophical Library, 300pp. $3.75. 


This is an interesting volume, not be- 
cause of its merit, but because it shows 
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the progress the study of anti-semitism 
has made since 1923 when this book was 
originally written, and published in Ger- 
many. One must question the wisdom of 
the publisher, the Philosophical Library 
to issue it now as a fresh approach to the 
causes of and reasons for anti-semitism. 


The author, now a member of the Israeli 
Knesset and a leader of the General Zion- 
ists, argues that the Jews are one of a 
number of scapegoats chosen by society 
to act as recipients of the hate and enmity 
engendered by social groups. The origin 
of these constant feelings of enmity is 
in the suffering of human beings and so- 
cial groups when their desires are frus- 
trated by the pressures and realities of 
their society. “All human suffering must 
be borne into the community of human 
beings as hate of human beings. Enmity 
is suffering, projected upon other men.” 
(p. 86). 

The author feels that since conflict, the 
frustration of desires, suffering, enmity, 
and the projection of this on an “inferior” 
group, is basic to our society, anti-semi- 
tism is inevitable, and in the last para- 
graphs suggests that the creation of a 
Jewish homeland is the only solution. 
Most of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of how the feeling of enmity arises, and 
is displaced on others, and the final chap- 
ter applies these generalizations to show 
how several types of anti-semitism are 
created. 


The theory Bernstein argues is today 
still a valid and accepted one, but in the 
oversimplified and unqualified manner in 
which it is presented, it cannot compete 
with the many excellent empirical studies 
now being made of the problem. The 
fault is partly in the author’s method—a 
dogmatically deductive one which makes 
it appear that certain simple but accurate 
generalizations apply to everyone and for 
all time. 


The most interesting aspect of the book 
is the fact that Bernstein uses the Marx- 
ist duality of capitalist-proletariat to a 
degree not expected from a General Zion- 
ist. The author is an astute thinker, and 
throughout the book one finds scattered 
many insightful analyses. But excellent 
1923 insights should not be palmed off on 
the reader in 1951 with the excuse that 
in those days no publisher could be found 
for writings on anti-semitism. 


HERBERT GANS 
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Man Is Not Alone: A Philosophy of 
Religion, by Abraham Joshua Heschel. 


Farrar, Strauss and Young, Inc. 296 pp. 
$3.75. 


In an age that has forgotten how to 
pray, in a time when the still small voice 
is drowned in the cacaphony of a blatant 
era, a simple, great-hearted man has flung 
open the door to his sanctuary and invited 
us in. His hospitality is boundless. For 
he offers us not only shelter but the 
harvest of his meditation, the sum of his 
vision, the arithmetic of his universe. 

The arithmetic is simple. It is a prob- 
lem in addition: God plus man. And we 
like little children are led to the edge of 
consciousness, to the fringe of the dawn, 
to the boundaries of the multiverse, to 
the brink of “radical amazement.” 

Professor Heschel offers to a frightened 
generation diverting itself with the dan- 
gerous toys of its invention, playing with 
gadgets which may bring about the an- 
nihilation of man and earth, a little soli- 
tude, an island of quiet repose, the op- 
portunity of discovering one’s own soul. 

In The Earth Is The Lord’s we heard a 
dirge for a generation of martyrs. There 
Professor Heschel evoked the tender 
mood with which one recalls a father who 
is no more. Dipping into the well of 
memory he recreated a time and a people 
and a way of life which it is good to 
remember. For to recall them is to par- 
take of their sanctity and to touch the 
mantle of their piety. In “The Mystical 
Element in Judaism,” an essay which 
appeared in The Jews, edited by Louis 
Finkelstein, Heschel managed with in- 
finite tact and skill to relate the mystic of 
the past with his rationalist descendant. 
In those pages scholar and mystic, the 
esoteric and the layman met. In his most 
recent book, Man Is Not Alone, Heschel 
explores the most difficult terrain, he 
seeks to chart the geography of himself. 
Each man is the custodian of his own dark 
continent. It takes greatness to explore it. 
“Know Thyself” has been the formula of 
every great teacher. Men have studied 
the stars, discovered new chemicals, 
solved mathematical enigmas, filled li- 
braries with books describing the world 
about them—without first coming to terms 
with the enigma of self. This Professor 
Heschel sets out to do. And this he 
accomplishes. 

“Man sees the things that surround him 
long before he becomes aware of his own 
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self. Many of us are conscious of the 
hiddenness of things, but few of us sense 
the mystery of our own presence.” So 
much for man. Next he turns to the 
problem of “God’s existence—what may 
it mean?” “Immured in our pompous 
selfishness, we usually forget where He 
is, forget that our own self-concern is a 
cupful drawn from the spirit of divine 
concern. There is, however, a way of 
keeping ourselves open to the presence 
of that spirit. There are moments in which 
we feel the challenge of a power that, not 
born of our will nor installed by it, robs 
us of independence by its judgment of 
the rectitude or depravity of our actions, 
by its gnawing at our heart when we 
offend against its injunctions. It is as if 
there were no privacy within ourselves, 
no possibility of either retreat or escape, 
no place in us in which to bury the re- 
mains of our guilt feelings. There is a 
voice that reaches everywhere, knowing 
no mercy, digging in the burial places of 
charitable forgetfulness.” 

Of eternity Heschel says “the essence 
of the temporal is the eternal.” Death 
“is the ultimate self-dedication to the 
divine.” In merging with God, in return- 
ing to God, we find a world without end. 


It is interesting to compare Heschel’s 
search after God and the eternal verities 
with some of his Christian contemporaries. 
Arthur H. Compton, Hornell Hart, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, William Earnest Hocking 
grapple with the same problems in Man’s 
Destiny In Eternity. “What matter if man 
should be destroyed?” asks Nobel-prize 
winner Compton. “It would merely be 
the closing act of a minor side show in 
the great celestial’ circus.” Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Professor at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary which is across the 
street from the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary—so Niebuhr and Heschel are neigh- 
bors—comes close in spirit and under- 
standing to Heschel, closer than many 
Jews. He writes sometimes with the same 
cadences, the same melodies of passionate 
comprehension, the same deep insight 
which makes Heschel’s book so memor- 
able. “Man,” says Niebuhr, “is a creature 
who transcends nature and finally him- 
self. His history is grounded in nature but 
its pinnacles reach into eternity.” 

So a common search makes all seekers 
brothers. 


What is there in this book for Every- 
man? Simply an opportunity to meet his 
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own image. Here is a gentle scholar will- 
ing to undertake this tutelage, willing to 
share and to instruct. Eager to assuage 
and comfort, to strengthen and nourish a 
generation that has lost its way. The way 
back to sanity and reason, to peace of 
mind and salvation, is the quiet, lonely 
journey that, in the last analysis, each 
man must ultimately make. For do we 
not stand on the brink of eternity? And 
is it not high time that we meet the 
Eternal. 

Verily, it is later than we think. 

So this is a plea to Everyman to read 
and con this book. Man is not alone if he 
will choose to be companioned. Within 
the pages of this book is a reverent recall 
to life and an humble acceptance of death 
and a rich ecstasy and a sober admonition. 

Each generation must restate its need 
of God in terms of the reality of the age. 
This Rabbi Heschel has done. And for 
this we are all of us his debtors. 


Anita LisMan LEBESON 





Sholem Asch and Christianity, by 
Chaim Lieberman, Om Publishing Co., 
256pp. $3.50 (In Yiddish). 

The subtitle of Mr. Lieberman’s book 
is “A Reply to His (Sholem Asch) Mis- 
sionary Writings.” The reply is most 
bitter and damning. It is the proud and 
defiant reply of a religious Jew, well- 
versed in the faith and traditions of his 
people who points to the martyrdom of 
the Jews during the 2000-year old ex- 
istence of Christianity. It is the reply of 
one who knows literature, is thoroughly 
familiar with the great literary writings 
of the modern era, and is himself a master 
of Yiddish prose. 

Chaim Lieberman was among the very 
first in the Jewish literary field to em- 
phasize the missionary nature of Sholem 
Asch’s writings on Christian religious 
themes. He diagnosed these works as 
nothing less than propaganda for Chris- 
tianity. Each time a new work by Asch 
would appear on the book market, be- 
ginning with the publication of The Na- 
zarene in 1939 and followed later by The 
Apostle, East River, Mary and others, 
Chaim Lieberman vehemently refuted 
Asch’s views and interpretations of his- 
tory as utterly false and misleading. 

In his work Sholem Asch and Chris- 
tianity, Lieberman elaborates on his refu- 
tations of Asch. He shows that in all these 
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works Asch depicts Christianity in the 
most beautiful terms and the warmest 
colors, while Judaism and the Jews are 
presented in the most unsympathetic and 
repulsive manner. He charges Asch with 
having sown seeds of confusion in the 
minds of American Jewish youth who 
came under the influence of his works 
and their missionary tendencies. He 
reasons that in every generation Jews 
suffered at the hands of apostates and 
renegades who betrayed the Jewish 
people and its faith, and he does not 
hesitate in the least to place Sholem Asch 
in the category of traitors and renegades. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
author speaks of Asch and to Asch in a 
most upbraiding and reproachful manner, 
questions his every assertion or view step 
by step, and charges him with having 
committed the Great Sin against the 
Jewish people, the work by Chaim Lieber- 
man is more than a mere work of criticism 
of Asch’s Christian writings. No less im- 
portant is the analysis it contains on 
Judaism and Christianity, the differences 
between the two great religions, the con- 
troversies and the strife between them in 
the past and in our own day, and Chris- 
tianity’s seemingly eternal struggle against 
the Jewish religion and its adherents. As 
such, Lieberman’s book also belongs in 
the literature of modern religious dis- 
courses. In this sphere he has succeeded 
in giving us a masterful presentation of 
the Jewish religious point of view and the 
precepts of the Jewish faith as seen and 
interpreted by a modern and learned Jew. 


Lieberman writes with feeling and emo- 
tion. While he is definitely one-sided and 
feels strongly about his Jewish viewpoint, 
he makes no attempt to hide it or to give 
the erroneous impression that his is an 
objective analysis of Jewish-Christian 
concepts or an unbiased criticism of 
Sholem Asch. On the contrary, he is 
proud to rebuke Asch and considers him- 
self in that group of learned rabbis and 
Jewish scholars who, in crucial periods of 
Jewish history, were compelled to take up 
the cudgels of the Jewish faith and to 
defend those who clung to its beliefs. 

Chaim Lieberman writes of Sholem 
Asch as the arch-traitor of our times, as 
far as Jews and the Jewish religion is 
concerned. It is not a question of de- 
nouncing him in the most violent terms 
and renouncing his views as the very 
words of Satan. The book is more in the 
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nature of excommunication and expulsion 
of Sholem Asch from all contact with 
Jewish life. Sholem Asch according to 
Lieberman is today a tragic figure, cursed 
and denounced by Jewish masses every- 
where, to all intents and purposes excom- 
municated from Jewish life, and openly 
branded as a betrayer of his people. The 
name of Sholem Asch will thus be re- 
corded in Jewish history, and Chaim 
Lieberman has no small part in presenting 
his name to the Jewish people in this 


perspective. Murray FRANK 





Fulfillment; The Epic Story of Zionism, 
by Rufus Learsi. World Publishing Co., 
426pp. $5.00. 


This book is an achievement. The fa- 
miliar story of the advance of Zionism is 
re-told in a fresh and vivid style that is 
completely fascinating. So much has been 
written about Zionism and so many 
worthy but dull books have appeared on 
the subject that the general reader has 
tended to grow immune to this vast flow 
of literature. Mr. Learsi’s book stands far 
above the accustomed run. It is presented 
clearly and comprehensively, the facts 
are accurately marshalled and the style 
conveys the excitement that Mr. Learsi 
feels in the Zionist movement. 

The dichotomy between Israelis and 
certain Diaspora Zionists, which came to 
the fore at the recent Zionist Congress, 
is one of the saddest features of Jewish 
life today. It is true that it is a family 
quarrel but it comes at a time when the 
family needs unity to face grave problems. 
The dispute has flared up at a time when 
Israel faces urgent crises and when the 
consolidated effort of the Jewish State 
and world Jewry is necessary to get over 
the current obstacles. At this point, amid 
the mutual recriminations, it is well to be 
reminded of the development of the his- 
toric partnership between Israel and the 
Diaspora, and the phenomenal story of 
the growth of the Zionist movement over 
the past half-century. It is a story set not 
only in Palestine but also in Basle, Kat- 
towice, Vienna, London, New York—and 
ultimately wherever a band of Jews 
formed some sort of Zionist society. It is 
indeed an epic of fulfillment, the wild 
dream of 1897 finding its remarkable real- 
ization in 1948. We need the historical 
perspective today to prevent our vision 
becoming dimmed. It is difficult—and 
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always has been—to stand aside from 
besetting problems, quarrels and difficul- 
ties and view movements at long range. 
We need to be reminded that we are in 
the midst of a process of organic growth. 
By viewing Zionism historically, we see 
that these quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings have frequently recurred during the 
course of the movement and that out of 
them the cause of Zionism has actually 
emerged strengthened. 

Mr. Learsi tells the story with all its 
ramifications. It is to his credit that he 
has produced a book which is eminently 
readable and which conveys his own sense 
of pride in the achievements of our time. 
It is only one chapter in the history of 
the Jewish people, but it has been a noble 
chapter—one of courage and idealism, of 
vision and fulfillment. Let us hope the 
sequel will be as successful and as 


majestic. GEOFFREY WIGODER 





Roosevelt In Retrospect: A Profile in 
History, by John Gunther. Harper & 
Brothers, 410 pp. $3.75. 


Said Franklin Roosevelt to Orson 
Welles “You know, Orson, you and I are 
the two best actors in America.” John 
Gunther observes that Roosevelt made 
the remark “quite seriously.” It explains 
much in Roosevelt’s multiple personality. 
He was quite aware that he stood in the 
limelight of history. The vast reservoir of 
papers housed in the library at Hyde 
Park was his gift to the historians, who 
will in all probability delve and wrangle 
and differ for the next couple of centuries 
in the effort to arrive at some definitive 
judgment of the man and the effect of his 
acts upon the history of the United States 
and of the world. 

Mr. Gunther’s work is probably the 
best anticipation of such a judgment that 
our generation will see. Though an ad- 
mirer of Roosevelt Mr. Gunther is by no 
means slavish in his admiration and ob- 
viously has done his best to be dispas- 
sionate and just. He has gathered anec- 
dotes and impressions from many who 
had personal contacts with Roosevelt, en- 
deavoring to catch the quality of the 
man’s fascinating personality, to deter- 
mine, too, the springs of his actions other 
than those arising from sheer opportun- 
ism, of which there were many. 

There was a touch of Machiavelli in 
Roosevelt. He remarked to some one that 
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bad men could often be incited to do 
good acts for the wrong reasons. That he 
so contrived to work with many men for 
sufficient political reasons is proof of his 
political sagacity. That the net result of 
his work was good and that often by de- 
vious ways he attained a goal otherwise 
unattainable those who like the man will 
believe. His enemies, of whom there are 
many despite a life sacrificed for his 
country, will contend until death that he 
was a sly double-dealer, insincere and 
dishonest. Such is the penalty paid by 
one who exercises the wisdom of the 
serpent even for the best of ends. 


The reader of Mr. Gunther’s book who 
is neither enemy nor blind admirer of 
its subject will be satisfied that the au- 
thor has been fair and just and has 
honestly examined all the evidence. 
Roosevelt remains still a baffling person- 
ality. But it is clear that the man grew 
spiritually and in social purpose. The 
hate which he aroused in his own class, 
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the wealthy and the powerful, is suffi- 
cient evidence that they at least knew 
on which side he had aligned himself, 
that of the underprivileged as against the 
exploiters. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s part in this awaken- 
ing, this spiritual growth, is apparent. Mr. 
Gunther writes of her and her contribu- 
tion, of the difficulties of her lot and her 
tact, honesty, and courage with delicacy 
and understanding. It is one of the finest 
elements in his book which will probably 
remain one of the best and most readable 
of the innumerable biographies and 
studies which we may expect in the next 
century and more. It is an eye-witness 
account and persuasively captures the 
living quality of the man which ineffably 
affected all of his generation, all who 
were thrilled by the radio voice which 
spoke to every hearer as to a personal 
friend. It was a strange and unforgettable 
experience, one we are unlikely ever to 


know again. Cari H. Graso 
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The Second Scroll, by A. M. Klein. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 198pp. $2.75. 


As a Chasid, or fervently devout Jew 
awaits the completion of the ritual read- 
ing of the Holy Writ upon the festive eve 
of Simchas Torah, so must each critic 
await the receipt of a book on which he 
may heap hosannahs_ unapologetically, 
without the usual diet of exigesis and 
reservation. Then, indeed, is a day for 
rejoicing, for a jubilant critic is more rare 
than the camel passing through the pro- 
verbial eye of a needle. 

The dual process of death-birth, long- 
short millenial rejuvenation of the Jew is 
essentially the theme of A. M. Klein’s 
novel, The Second Scroll. The central 
character is a young Canadian journalist, 
cast as the Wandering Jew in search of 
his ever vanishing Uncle Melech, featured 
more as the High Rabbi, the Soul-Essence 
of Jewry, than as a Redeemer. Although 
Uncle Melech never appears, his flaming 
life and ideas are the springboards of the 
action, and constitute a striking history 
in miniature within the last thirty years. 

Appropriately, the chapters are divided 
into the books of the Pentateuch. Genesis 
develops the traditional, Talmudistic back- 
ground of Uncle Melech, until the vio- 
lence of a Cossack pogrom causes him to 
reject the religious academies and become 
a partisan of the Soviets. Exodus explodes 
with the full bestiality of the Nazis against 
European Jewry. Leviticus is post-war, 
with Uncle Melech in the displacement 
office in Rome, seeking to expedite the 
repatriation of the refugees to Israel, 
while studying the consolations of Cath- 
olicism at the Vatican. 

The fourth chapter, Numbers, finds 
Uncle Melech in the subhuman ghetto, or 
mellah of Casablanca, rediscovering “his 
Sephardic brothers, the lost half of 
Jewry.” Deuteronomy is the summation 
of his wanderings, discoursing in Safed 
to the polyglot remnants of Jewry from 
Volhynia and Yemen, and expounding the 
Naturalism of the miracle of the Negev 
and the Emek. During a truce in the 
Israeli war, Uncle Melech visits a frontier 
settlement for the Sabbath, and is shot 
from ambush. Gasoline is poured upon 
his body, and he is burned beyond recog- 
nition. Only as he intones the kaddish 
from his uncle, is the searching nephew 
finally in his presence, the remains being 
lowered not into a grave but into the 
“antechambers of a new life.” 
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The narration of the events cited above 
occupy only half of the novel. Although 
each of the five chapters is vivid and self- 
sufficient, yet each is supplemented by 
five lyrical glosses entitled Aleph, Beth, 
Gimel, Dalid, and Hai, and the novel con- 
cludes with a final benediction. Each gloss 
is composed in free verse of many forms, 
and as instruments in a fugue, amplifies 
through style and in a higher pitched key, 
its corresponding chapter. 

Indeed, design and literary style are as 
much the purport of Klein as the events 
themselves, and the basic plot constitutes 
only a framework for the author to spin 
a gossamer of rich and beautiful language. 
It is not writing as much as it is song; and 
it is not only melody, but also a fine net- 
work of metaphor and alliteration, of 
many jargons intermingled, a profusion of 
cultures scanned, with a fascinating and 
evocative usage of liturgy and allusion. 

It is not often that one can agree with 
the jacket blurb of a book touting its 
wares and wonders. Yet one must under- 
line Maurice Samuel’s sponsoring of The 
Second Scroll. “There will be a cultured 
and enthusiastic minority which will 
understand most of the allusions woven 
into the arabesque text; but even the 
uninitiated will get the feel of something 
unusually rich and significant here.” It is 
not a book to be read and returned to the 
rental shelf. It should be made a perma- 
nent part of each home-library of Jewish 
and classical literature. 


ALLEN D. SCHWARTZ 





David and Bath-Sheba, by Ari Ibn- 
Zahav. Crown Publishers, 375pp. $3.50. 

When Maurice Schwartz presented his 
version of “The Merchant of Venice” on 
New York’s Second Avenue under the 
title of “Shylock’s Daughter,” Ari Ibn- 
Zahav came out with his first novel Jes- 
sica, My Daughter. Now that Hollywood 
has rendered the Biblical tale of David 
and Bath-Sheba in Technicolor, Mr. 
Zahav has issued his second novel (his 
publishers ungrammatically call it his 
“sreatest”) under the same title. It is 
unlikely that viewers of the Yiddish Shy- 
lock rushed out to get copies of Mr. 
Zahav’s first book since it probably con- 
tained nothing of great moment not in 
the play, but movie-goers titillated by 
Gregory Peck and Susan Hayward as 
David and Bath-Sheba might well sate 
their stimulated but unsatisfied appetites, 
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if that’s the kind of thing they want, by 
reading Mr. Zahav’s concoction, for there 
is scarcely a page of the book that the 
Johnson office in Hollywood would allow 
to be screened (or, for that matter, a 
producer would want to—although one 
can’t be sure about this). 

Mr. Zahav’s book might better have 
been titled something like “The Sex Life 
of David.” It is his fancy that David and 
Bath-Sheba met and fell in love when he 
was but a young man with no foreseeable 
future of consequence. Between this mo- 
ment of great and unfulfilled passion and 
the time King David sees Bath-Sheba in 
the nude from the rooftop of his palace 
pass thirty years. Zahav’s David spends 
these three decades periodically lusting 
after Bath-Sheba and regularly lusting 
after other women. Against the back- 
ground of David’s sexual activities and 
imaginations Zahav describes his career 
under Saul and finally as king. Bath- 
Sheba and David are reunited in a torrid 
handful of pages at the end of the novel. 

Mr. Zahav’s style is not quite up to the 
level of that in a good comic strip. That 
is to say, it is superficial without being 
simple, false, forced, foolish, and thin 
without any of the virtues of succinctness. 
David emerges (if the odd straw creature 
of Zahav’s book can ever be said to move 
at all) as a somewhat stupid, self-centered 
dullard who rose to king through a series 
of accidents. Mr. Zahav’s sense of drama 
and dialogue derive from the fashion of 
the silent movies. All in all, the book is 
an embarrassing performance. 

Morris FREEDMAN 





The Alphabet, A Key to the History of 
Mankind, by David Diringer. Foreword 
by Ellis Minns. Philosophical Library. 
607 pp. $12.00. 


The title of this imposing volume sins 
by omission: nearly one third of the text 
is devoted to non-alphabet writing—pic- 
tographic, ideographic, syllabic. The sub- 
title, on the other hand, is an overstate- 
ment. This is not, of course, to deny that 
the alphabet is one of those major inven- 
tions that have immeasurably advanced 
the cause of civilization. The book is in 
effect a painstaking and comprehensive 
survey of the entire range of writing, with 
particular emphasis on alphabetic scripts. 
When it comes to these, everything, from 
the earliest attempts in the second millen- 
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ium B.C. to an African alphabet contrived 
in 1947, is within the author’s purview. 


When and where did the great invention 
cecur? What genius hit upon the idea of 
symbolically representing, not objects, or 
concepts, or words, or syllables, but the 
simplest language sounds? Who thus pre- 
cipitated a democratic revolution which 
removed the art of writing from the con- 
trol of a narrow intellectual aristocracy 
and put it within reach of the common 
man? Our author displays considerable 
caution in dealing with this intriguing 
problem. For good reasons he rejects 
Egypt as the cradle of the alphabet. Nor 
does he accept the theory that it origi- 
nated in the inscriptions discovered during 
this century in the Seir region of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula—a theory, incidentally, 
which is taught in our high-schools as a 
virtual certainty. Instead, he locates the 
birthplace of the alphabet on the Pales- 
tinian-Syrian littoral. Early in the second 
millenium B.C. this area, where the dom- 
inant cultural influences of the period 
met, was a center of experiments in alpha- 
betic writing. Only one of these attempts 
was successful. Some time between 1730 
and 1580 B.C. it produced the 22 letters, 
or their prototypes, of what Dr. Diringer 
designates as the North Semitic script. 


The exact locality and the ethnic milieu 
in which that script originated are un- 
certain, our author states, but not its claim 
to being the earliest known alphabet. 
From this, he asserts, all known alphabets 
have descended. This is a bold statement, 
indeed an assumption rather than a dem- 
onstrated proposition. It seems somewhat 
less difficult to accept when it becomes 
clear that the author is arguing that given 
the existence of an alphabet, there arose 
the possibility of totally dissimilar alpha- 
bets coming into being as a result of the 
diffusion of the fundamental idea of alpha- 
betic writing. An example of such an 
independent alphabet is Korean script. 


Our author readily admits that the ex- 
act derivation of certain scripts is obscure. 
Yet if some of the lines of descent are 
blurred, the main branches of the alpha- 
bet’s genealogical tree stand out clearly 
enough. The North Semitic script, or its 
prototype, begat the South Semitic writ- 
ing, which had a rather small progeny, 
the Amharic alphabet of Ethiopia being 
the only offshoot still in use. The other 
branch, the Aramaic, was much more 
prolific, producing Arabic, Armenian, 
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Georgian, Mongolian, in addition to the 
great variety of the alphabets of Persia, 
India, and the south-western Pacific area. 
Aramaic also fathered the Hebrew 
“square writing” (k’tav m’ruba) from 
which the modern Hebrew alphabet stems. 
Classical Hebrew developed under the 
strong influence of the Early Hebrew 
script, which was used in pre-exilic times. 
This alphabet Dr. Diringer classifies, with 
Phoenician, as belonging to the Canaanite 
branch of the North Semitic script. About 
the eleventh century B.C. the Phoenician 
script was taken over by the Ionians. In 
adapting it to the Greek language, they 
greatly improved it. While the Semitic 
letters stood for consonants only, the 
Greeks added symbols for vowels, thus 
for the first time producing a complete 
alphabet. To make a long story short, 
this was the source of the Slavic script 
and, with Etruscan as an intermediate 
link, of the Latin alphabet, which in the 
course of the centuries came to be used 
by men of many tongues, faiths, and races. 
This book is ponderous in more senses 
than one. The immense amount of ma- 
terial is presented in a heavy-handed 
manner, which does not gain from the fact 
that the erudite author addresses himself 
at once to the student and to the curious 
general. As a member of the latter group 
who is familiar with only a small sector 
of the area covered, this reviewer finds 
that the text leaves much to be desired as 
regards clarity and relevance. The com- 
ment on the specimens of the scripts is 
insufficient, and some of the bits of his- 
torical and ethnographic information scat- 
tered through the text have little bearing 
on the subject. The author has an unfor- 
tunate tendency to list the names of the 
scholars participating in a controversy 
instead of citing their arguments. Nor are 
these pages entirely free from errors of 
fact. The book was originally written in 
Italian, and subsequently recast in English 
by someone who appears to be not thor- 
oughly at home in that language. 
AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 





America Faces Russia: Russian-Amer- 
ican Relations From Early Times To Our 
Day. By Thomas A. Bailey. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 368 pp. $5.00. 

“Bolshevism is merely Czarism in over- 
alls,” wrote a small-town editor in 1918. 
This observation, quoted by Professor 
Bailey of Stanford, was made at the in- 
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ception of the Soviet state and suggests 
in exaggerated form the obvious parallels 
and continuity between the basic policies 
of the Czars and the Commissars. In any 
long-run analysis of Soviet-American re- 
lations, a well-equipped historian such as 
Dr. Bailey can offer a much-needed per- 
spective by presenting a full-length por- 
trait of Russian-American relations since 
the Eighteenth century. This story is told 
here both accurately and entertainingly. 

Russian-American relations were rela- 
tively friendly until the pogrom-ridden 
era of Alexander III and Nicholas II. This 
fact rested primarily upon a geopolitical 
situation in which the seapower of Britain 
seemed a common menace to major land 
powers like the United States and Russia. 
Hence, specific grievances between the 
two were not permitted to endanger their 
fundamental strategic interests. Russians 
were not averse to exploiting in their 
own interest the legend that the Russian 
fleet came to the assistance of the Union 
during the Civil War. Actually, the Rus- 
sian ships, anchored at that time in New 
York and San Francisco, were only con- 
cerned with the defensive advantage of 
remaining in a neutral port in the event 
—as seemed likely—that a war with tke 
western European powers might ensue. 

In the literary field, Russian-American 
contacts were especially strong after 1867, 
the year that the first Russian novel was 
published in this country—Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Sons, which popularized the 
term “nihilist.” During the Eighties and 
Nineties the vogue for the realism of 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Dostoevsky 
reached large proportions. There were 
thirty-four titles by Tolstoy alone avail- 
able in this country by 1890. The influence 
of the Russians on Howells, Henry James, 
Brand Whitlock, and Dreiser has often 
been told by literary historians. At the 
same time, magazine articles on Russia 
were in considerable demand. 

By the turn of the century American 
suspicions of Russian diplomacy were 
aroused, especially because of Czarist 
aggression in the Middle and Far East. We 
were sympathetic to Japan during the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905 and used our 
Open Door policy to halt the advance of 
the Kremlin. When the Kerensky revo- 
lution occurred, liberals were happy, but 
not for long. The Communist Revolution 
threatened the stability of all nations and 
led Wilson to introduce the policy of 
non-recognition until President Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt changed it. The Red Scare 
of 1919-1920 reflects the hysterical attitude 
of the Wilsonian era. Thereafter, after the 
brief unfriendly interim of the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact, common interests led to closer 
relations. Even during World War II the 
relations between Russia and the Allies 
were disturbed by deep mistrust of Amer- 
ican motives on the part of the Kremlin. 
Russians wanted American aid but no 
Americans prowling around their positions. 

At Yalta Stalin’s bargaining power, 
based on the much-needed Russian armies 
in the Far East, determined the vast gains 
that were conceded by the United States. 
One need not fall back upon the myth that 
Alger Hiss or other pro-Soviet diplomats 
extorted these from a sick president. 
Finally, Soviet expansion led the United 
States to reverse its tradition of isolation- 
ism in favor of such interventionist action 
as implied in the Truman Doctrine and 
the decision to fight in Korea. 

Professor Bailey concludes that the 
Communist reversal of the tolerable re- 
lations maintained with the Czars, reflects 
the determination of the Kremlin to create 
a Communist world regardless of any 
abstract considerations of Soviet-Amer- 
ican friendship. The Russian Oriental 
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tradition of suspicion, censorship, bureau- 
cracy, and ruthlessness persist. Still, the 
author is not altogether pessimistic. He 
notes that the Soviets have made some 
concessions since 1945, as in Iran and 
Tripolitania, and these presage a possible 
basis for agreement. Self-interest may 
again influence the Soviets, especially if 
the other side has substantial military 
strength as a basis for its bargaining 
power. Besides, the Communist leadership 
has shown such variations in basic policies 
in the past that some similar changes are 
not impossible for the future. Meanwhile, 
he feels, American citizens must inform 
themselves more fully about Russia and 
try to inform those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of actual American conditions and 
views. Above all we need patience. If we 
could get along with the reactionary Czars 
there is some hope for a modus viviendi 
with the totalitarian Commissars. How- 
ever, he ends pessimistically, “But we 
can hardly hope to achieve an enduring 
peace unless the present techniques and 
ultimate aims of Russian Communism are 
substantially modified.” This seems far 
distant at the moment—but stranger 
things have happened. 
Harvey WISH 
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The Celluloid Asylum, by Sidney 
Alexander. Bobbs-Merrill. 377pp. $3.50. 


The magic and myth of the movies, to 
borrow a phrase from Parker Tyler, have 
provoked and inspired many novels, only 
a few of which have been acute and de- 
serving of a second reading. Too many of 
the books about Hollywood and movie- 
making have been as glib, as superficial 
and as silly as the average Hollywood 
product itself. Only once in a while— 
again like Hollywood itself—does a sen- 
sitive and fine book emerge on the pro- 
ducts of “the silver screen.” 

Nathanael West, in The Day of the 
Locust, caught the nightmarish quality 
inherent in the process of making com- 
mercially successful films; Harold Rob- 
bins, in The Dream Merchants, delineated 
in great detail the immense industrial 
scope of what started out as a modest 
celluloid dream; Budd Schulberg, in 
What Makes Sammy Run? and The Dis- 
enchanted, portrayed the corroding influ- 
ence on human character of the Holly- 
wood jungle. 

In The Celluloid Asylum, Sidney Alex- 
ander has written about movie-making 
in Italy, but has managed to project many 
of the same problems introduced by West, 
Robbins and Schulberg. Adam David, an 
uncorrupted American writer, is hired to 
doctor a melodramatic film being pro- 
duced by a peculiar and bewildering 
group of men and women. He continually 
fights against the temptation of prosti- 
tuting his talents and his character, for 
he finds that the actors, the producers, 
the director and everybody else connected 
with the film have been touched by greed, 
by ambition, by dreams. Practically all 
contain within themselves the seeds of 
evil and try to implant those seeds in 
Adam David. In the end they fail, but in 
telling his story Mr. Alexander succeeds 
in relating a fascinating narrative in lyr- 
ical fashion. Hollywood, always in the 
background, lurches to the forefront with 
frightening regularity, and one under- 
stands that there truly is a “celluloid 
asylum,” even if it is in Italy: it is where- 
ever films are produced. 

Mr. Alexander, a poet and short story 
writer of distinction, apparently has writ- 
ten The Celluloid Asylum out of personal 
experience. He has managed to include a 
colorful and complex group of individuals; 
he has shown how cruel and unscrupulous 
the men and women who make pictures 
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can be; yet he is capable of revealing that 
somewhere in the crazy-quilt pattern of 
film-making there is some genuine art- 
istry, most often lost but sometimes re- 
tained in the final product. More: he 
knows how pictures are made, from script- 
writing, to re-writing, to directing, to 
acting, to re-shooting scenes again and 
again. He captures the tension of the 
industry and the artistry which is im- 
prisoned in the commercial product. 


As Adam David rewrites a weak melo- 
drama, he meets the cast of the novel: 
Sigmund Melson, the director, tortured, 
cruel, complex and, in his own mind, a 
failure; Melson’s meek wife and his 
spoiled daughter; Kit Wayne, a Holly- 
wood actor who, in giving up a promising 
stage career, lives in contempt of himself; 
Rosalie Crawford, a voluptuous “actress” 
who parades in a bathing suit in cold 
weather and who is willing to parlay her 
body into film glory; an Italian beauty 
whose body, too, is exploited for the suc- 
cess of the film; a Hollywood “producer” 
who fools and fakes his way through life, 
and other equally appetizing characters. 
Adam David succumbs, for a time, to the 
lure of wealth, and nearly loses his under- 
standing and good wife in the process. 
He comes to himself in time and when the 
book ends he is again honest and clean in 
soul. He has been able to wash off the 
stench of the industry, and has become 
the wiser thereby. 


Mr. Alexander’s prose is poetic and he 
draws his characters well. He has at- 
tempted a difficult task and, in the main, 
has succeeded. The over-all nightmarish 
adventure, the eccentric characters, the 
loss of dignity and of integrity are caught 
and held in The Celluloid Asylum. As a 
first novel, this is an impressive work; as 
a novel on the motion picture industry it 
is one of the best. Sidney is a writer to 
watch—and to read. 


Harotp U. RIBsALow 





Franz Kafka and Prague, by Pavel 
Eisner. Translated from the German by 
Lowry Nelson and Rene Wellek. Golden 
Griffin Books [Arts, Inc.] 100 pp. $3.00. 

A creative enigma, Franz Kafka baffles 
the mania psychologica of critics. The 
Marxist critics, of course, have their own 
socially oriented system of orientation. 
The psychoanalysts are equally confident 
that their method of identifying dream- 
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symbols in Kafka’s work and equating 
them with some subterranean expression 
of sex energy, is the correct one. Now we 
have the Czech critic, Pavel Eisner, who 
says we must look more closely if we 
wish to discover the motivating causes 
and specific syndrome of the Kafka 
malady. The secret lies in the fact that 
Kafka was not only a Jew in Prague but 
a member of the upper middle class 
German Jewry that was, like the rest of 
the Germans in Prague, cut off from 
Czech life and culture. He was, therefore, 
a Luftmensch, without roots, without a 
racial soil or sustaining communal ties, 
an inhabitant of no-man’s land. 


In a beautifully designed and impec- 
cably printed volume, Pavel Eisner gives 
us illuminating background material 
about Prague and Kafka’s anomalous 
position in the society of that strangely 
picturesque and fascinating city. What 
we get is immensely worth knowing, not 
only the physiognomy of Prague, its con- 
crete physical structure, but also its at- 
mospheric pressure, its psychological and 
sociological components. And this infor- 
mation indeed helps, as the author sug- 
gests, to balance the one-sided cabalistic 
perspective characteristic of so much of 
Kafka criticism. Here, in short, are the 
pragmatically substantiated circumstances 
which surround Kafka during his lifetime. 
Here is the social situation into which, 
for better or worse, he was plunged. And 
if it cannot account for his uncanny 
paradoxical genius, it does manage to 
explain some of the social and environ- 
mental influences brought to bear on 
this genius. 


We begin to understand in part why 
Kafka was so obsessed by the tragedy of 
the metaphysically lonely and alienated 
individual, a social outcast, a veritable 
pariah, a foreign body in the parent cul- 
ture, incapable of being assimilated. Char- 
acters like these pass like somnambulists 
through the haunted pages of The Castle, 
The Trial, and The Metamorphosis. If 
there is any writer who is burdened with 
a heavy, inexpiable sense of guilt, the 
guilt of the person who is excluded from 
all intimate communion with others, it is 
Kafka. To insist that Kafka felt and wrote 
as he did because he illustrates the singu- 
lar and sorrowful fate of the Jew in the 
Diaspora, obviously will not do. But 
neither will Eisner’s diagnosis of Kafka’s 
case, namely, that we can reach to the 
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root of Kafka’s trouble by the realization 
that he was both a citizen of Prague and 
a German Jew. Eisner’s thesis is simply 
this: “Kafka does not embody the tragedy 
of the Western European Jew as such, 
but rather the tragedy of the German 
Jew in Prague.” This is difficult to be- 
lieve, in all conscience. It fails to show 
why other Jewish writers living in Prague 
at this time did not suffer a similar fate. 
It fails to account for Kafka’s extraor- 
dinary temperament, his introverted 
genius, his clairvoyant perceptions, his 
profound metaphysical insight into the 
mystery of life and the destiny of man. 
To equate creative genius with the Prague 
genius loci is original if not altogether 
convincing. In any event, the interpre- 
tation sheds a revealing light on some 
aspects of Kafka’s literary contribution, 
and in criticism every perspective, if 
illuminating, is not to be rejected. 


The Prague German Jew lived in a 
hermetically sealed vacuum. He had even 
abandoned his allegiance to the Jewish 
religious community. Yet in the eyes of 
the Czechs he remained a stranger and 
a Jew, and therefore an object of hostility. 
And Eisner stresses that no one can live 
without communal roots, without a 
country, a culture, without organic ties 
to a people. The only curious feature of 
this interpretation is that so many Jews 
left Prague to go elsewhere. Some became 
identified with the Czech Jewish move- 
ment. Others turned to Zionism. Thus if 
writers were fleeing from the isolation of 
the Prague Ghetto, why did Kafka make 
no attempt to escape? Is not fate self- 
imposed, self-chosen? Why did he not 
identify himself with the Czechs of 
Prague? If he had no people to turn to, 
why did he not seek out other avenues 
of spiritual escape? The answer given is 
that Kafka’s parental situation prevented 
him from being securely anchored in the 
German cultural tradition. His education 
was German, and while attending German 
schools he experienced concretely the 
sense of being a stranger, unwanted, 
hated. Here, we are led to believe, is the 
source of the guilt that harassed Kafka 
all his life. He belonged to a minority 
that was sociologically abnormal; he was 
without national roots, cultural solidarity. 


Eisner, however, is sufficiently honest 
and objective to include in his report 
evidence which would seem to offset his 
central thesis. He points out that Kafka 
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was unlike the average Prague German 
Jew in his attitude toward the Czechs; he 
learned their language and was interested 
in their culture, as his diaries indicate. 
The vacuum was apparently not air-tight. 
Eisner tends to exalt the Czech folk, 
particularly the young Czechs, presenting 
them as idealistic, militant, bound to- 
gether by defiance of the traditional, 
rooted in native soil. Kafka associated 
with Czechs who were in rebellion against 
social tradition and in open revolt against 
the national ideals of their people, though 
Kafka, who remained the eternal alien, 
could not share their enthusiasm and 
ideals. Yet the facts indicate that Kafka 
made excursions outside his German- 
constituted Ghetto, that he established 
vital connections with his Czech sur- 
roundings, though Eisner is, of course, 
right in contending that Kafka, no matter 
where he went, did not belong. He was 
neither German nor Czech nor Jew. And 
in that environment, how could he have 
been a Jew? There is the basis of his 
social dilemma, there is the source of his 
exacerbated sense of guilt. Kafka was 
alienated even from himself. His writings 
are suffused with deep feelings of guilt, 
anxiety, rootlessness. 


Unquestionably the best parts of this 
critical essay are those in which the 
author focuses his new perspective on 
Kafka’s work. That, Eisner is convinced, 
is the only legitimate way of interpreting 
Kafka, “under the aspect of Prague and 
the uniquely pathological situation of the 
Prague German Jewish population.” The- 
ories about the Kafka question are over- 
abundant. No one interpretation or solu- 
tion will hit the mark. After we have 
examined Kafka’s environment, his re- 
lations to his father and mother, his read- 
ing, the social conditions of his time, the 
enigma still remains; Kafka abides our 


question. Cuar.es I. GLICKSBERG 





The Far Side of Paradise, a Biography 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald, by Arthur Mizener. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 362 pp. $4.00. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald was a great one for 
reporting on himself—in constant private 
accountings, in lots of letters to intimates 
and to others, even in a good many articles 
for magazines. Some of this had already 
been published—The Crack-Up, 350 pages 
—and Mizener has had access to most of 
the far larger amount unpublished. Add 
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his acquaintance with many people who 
knew Fitzgerald in various degrees of 
intimacy and you realize he has had about 
as many telling contacts as anyone can 
hope to make with a man years dead. 


Using these abundantly, Mizener has 
let them impart their life to his man. He 
has made no “Dutch Portrait,” the kind 
of biography Boswell decided to do, built 
mostly of myriads of “realistic” details, 
with the intended effect of a direct, “real- 
life” process of cumulative acquaintance. 
Mizener selects, arranges, interprets. But 
his historian’s style is self-effacing and 
fast, his materials from life are vivid, 
and if he does pass over any of Fitzgerald’s 
aberrations from our various norms he 
certainly speaks frankly of many. As a 
result, many readers have overlooked his 
interpretation. What they have seen in 
this biography has varied according to 
their own notions of certain facts it re- 
ports. Reviews have talked of Fitzgerald 
the writer, yes, and also of Fitzgerald the 
drunk, or Fitzgerald the “historian” or 
the “victim” of the “by-gone” Twenties, 
or Fitzgerald the would-be expatriate who 
died in Hollywood, or Fitzgerald the hero 
of a novel by Budd Schulberg. 


None of that is Misener’s fault or Fitz- 
gerald’s. Mizener has underscored no one 
type of material except, of course, Fitz- 
gerald as writer. He has taken all of 
Fitzgerald’s areas of experience—includ- 
ing the writing and the experience of 
writing and the experiences written about 
—and he has taken them for what they 
surely must have been: symptoms or 
results of Fitzgerald’s complex personality. 


The disappointment which Fitzgerald 
so often felt in himself is more conspic- 
uous here than his drinking. The repeated 
return of confidence in his capacity to 
express himself is more impressive—as 
we look at this life of a man—than the 
fact that there exist fine books which he 
wrote. His social embarrassment during 
childhood in St. Paul, his protest and his 
taming in an Eastern prep school, his 
substitution of illusions about high life at 
Princeton, during the very time when his 
social insights were multiplying—these 
formative experiences receive as much 
explanation as any one of his novels and 
far more than the mores of the Twenties, 
far, far more than the ways of Paris or 
of the Riviera. Among persons, his enig- 
matic, passionate, and beloved wife Zelda 
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is, next to his own private self, the one 
most talked of, placed far nearer the 
center of his life than all the literary and 
social great in the rest of the man’s world. 
Even the most talked-of activity, the writ- 
ing, is presented for whatever emotional 
understanding it can give of the man, not 
primarily for whatever literary under- 
standing the man’s life might give of 
his books. 

Mizener assumes the importance of 
individual life, and so he makes biography 
a presentation of a life, not a set of moral 
evaluations, not a history of society, and 
not a history of literature. It could be 
argued that his assumption is wrong, just 
as it could be argued that his analysis of 
this particular life is wrong. He gives the 
life and the book a unity which makes 
the reading of it not unlike the reading 
of a life-story novel such as Of Human 
Bondage or Jude the Obscure. 


But also this book is convincing as 
history, as a concept of how matters really 
were with Fitzgerald. So it should do 
much to rectify another sort of misread- 
ing, one that has widely hurt the under- 
standing of Fitzgerald’s novels—the in- 
clination to take them for history, especi- 
ally for autobiography. This fallacy is 
practiced by some readers on all possible 
novels, and probably by every reader on 
some novels. Fitzgerald’s novels have 
suffered from it more than most. For one 
thing, there was the mass and the sym- 
bolic weight of the Fitzgerald legend— 
“flaming youth,” “the playboy,” “The 
Twenties,” “the crack-up’—and in the 
past twenty years historical misreading 
has led to an easy dismissal of the novels 
along with their unrespected era. For 
another thing, Fitzgerald did frankly 
make subject-matter of himself, his wife, 
his daughter, certain friends and enemies, 
and the places and times he knew. It has 
been easy to take it that his many and 
profound fictional deviations from his 
real-life were merely disguise-devices— 
if not allegories for unutterable secrets— 
and among some misreaders this probably 
has enhanced his novels’ appeal. 


Mizener without saying so seems to 
have made one of his purposes a demon- 
stration of this fallacy. Just as he treats 
Fitzgerald’s fiction-making as only one 
side of the man’s total self, Mizener also 
shows that Fitzgerald’s self—in any factu- 
ally describable sense—is only one part 
of his fiction. For an instance in personal 
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history, Fitzgerald and his creation 
Gatsby both chose a woman to love who 
wanted money; but the view we get of 
Gatsby’s woman, Daisy, is not the view 
Fitzgerald held of his wife Zelda, or at 
least it was far from the view which set 
the trend of his actions toward her. As 
for social history, the specific Nineteen- 
Twenties are no more basic to The Great 
Gatsby than the Eighteen-Twenties are 
to Vanity Fair, as Mizener indicates 
among many ways by stating Fitzgerald’s 
interest in Thackeray. And—you may 
regret to acknowledge—the profound 
criticism of a money-culture in Gatsby 
gives no indication of Fitzgerald’s own 
ideals of social living, at least not so far 
as he lived them. The general truth is 
that the chief interest in no good novel 
turns out to lie in historical or biograph- 
ical information. Probably Mizener found 
it no labor to re-demonstrate that for the 
particular case of Fitzgerald, but it is 
one more thing he deserves commendation 


for. SamMuE.L K. WorKMAN 





The Big Brokers, by Irwin Shulman. 
The Dial Press. 570pp. $3.50. 


This is the third volume in a trilogy 
devoted to the depiction of life on the 
East Side of New York, the impact of 
that life upon three Jewish boys, Mitchell 
Wolff, Larry Tunafish, and Bull Bronstein. 
The titles of the preceding novels both of 
which are currently in the paper books 
twenty-five cents editions, are Amboy 
Dukes and Cry Tough. These two novels 
may be described as narratives dealing 
with the “formative” years of the three 
youths. Shorn of melodramatic incidents 
generously scattered throughout the pre- 
vious novels—cruelty, sadism, hooligan- 
ism, and the challenge of parental author- 
ities and the law—Shulman’s works are 
provocative and upon occasion, consider- 
able sociological documents. His is a harsh 
realism where children are at war with 
their families and with society and the 
only loyalty acknowledged is to fellow 
creatures in crime. 

Larry, Mitch, and Bull survive their 
years of “minor” clashes with the law 
with varying degrees of success. Prac- 
tically unscathed, the author has readied 
them for other fields of conflict with so- 
ciety. The Amboy Dukes whose range 
was several streets, neighborhood pool- 
rooms, and minor gangdom bid for the 
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big league, for the level of “Big Brokers” 
—a term used to denote upper bracket 
gangsters, directors of crime rather than 
mere executioners, assassins for hire. 


It is Jews who constitute the chief 
characters in Shulman’s latest volume. 
One Itzik Yanovitz is the Fagin of the 
syndicate though second in the hierarchy 
of an underworld organization; an Italian, 
Foggia, is titular master of the outfit. 
There is Fat Dovel a sordid associate of 
Yanovitz who is lyrical about Jewish 
traditions as these are embodied for him 
in delicatessen food, and the three slum 
graduates. The background of all is the 
gutter of the East Side and the ghetto. 
The driving ambition is accumulation of 
money, large easy profits, and, for some, 
aspiration to power. 


The youngsters’ opportunity to become 
“Big Brokers” comes from a scheme of 
Itzik Yanovitz that the three youths go 
to a far Western city where a gambler’s 
paradise, a hotel, ruined by former em- 
ployees of the syndicate needs rehabilita- 
tion. In the eyes of all concerned the 
venture is a “legitimate” enterprise. Itzik 
Yanovitz advances the needed cash for 
the purpose and his emissaries, the three 
boys, are to rehabilitate the place, man- 
age it, and make it pay. 

No serious complications toward the 
completion of the assignment are contem- 
plated. Itzik’s proteges are for months 
feverishly on the job to make good. They 
do. A new gambler’s nest for the rich, the 
indolent, and for the crooked—a thing of 
luxury and sumptuousness is a reality. 
Young, bursting with animal vitality, the 
youths see ahead vistas of advance toward 
“big brokerhood.” 


Until . . . Itzik demands that a former 
henchman of his be executed. Bull Bron- 
stein goes forth to do his first murder. 
Until . . . the Italian master of the crim- 
inals compels a killing of a small politician 
who cheated him. And, until Fat Dovel, 
under fire of legal prosecution, is about 
to crack and expose the syndicate. Itzik 
pronounces his death sentence. More gory 
deeds. The Italian, Foggia, is done away 
with in the conventional underworld 
fashion by Itzik, Mitch Wolff, and another 
gangster. Mitch, caught, weakens, gives 
state evidence and together with other 
confederates is incarcerated. 


The hotel venture is shattered until 
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such time as other bloody hands will 
attempt to put it on paying basis. Larry 
Tunafish, the third of the trio escapes to 
Mexico where he is nursing Bull Bron- 
stein whose mind is deranged and who, 
conscience stricken, conceives an interest 
in Judaic religion. 


In the telling of Shulman, The Big 
Brokers, is primarily a story of Jewish 
gangsters. Itzik Yanovitz is no less a 
malevolent creature than is Harry Bogen 
in Jerome Weidman’s I Can Get It For 
You Wholesale, or Joe Boshere in Ben 
Hecht’s A Jew In Love. There are, un- 
fortunately, so-called “Jewish gangsters 
in America, but, I know of no evidence 
that their representation in the criminal 
annals of this land of ours has justified 
the acceptance of a premise that as such 
they have hardened into a type. Itzik 
Yanovitz, I believe, is but a sorry carica- 
ture and, at that, grossly exaggerated. 
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